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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE House has risen without in any way dis- 
T spacing the gloom surrounding the long- 

continued coal stoppage. The Government 
have given no indication that they intend to depart 
from their attitude towards what has come to be 
known as the proposals of the Bishops as defined 
by Mr. Baldwin when he received their deputa- 
tion. They have let slip a grand opportunity to 
embrace the principle of arbitration: it was the 
one hopeful sign in a grim industrial outlook, and 
the success of the Bishops in getting Mr. Cook to 
agree to it was remarkable and real. The whole 
history: of the dispute is deplorable. Three months 
ago, when it began, the miners could almost cer- 
tainly have got the terms they now are willing to 
accept. But they obstinately and stupidly held out 
for more and missed their chance, the Government 
have hardened against the Report, and now it 
looks as though they can get only what the owners 
will eventually grant them. It is a tragedy of bad 
leadership. 


M. Poincaré has as yet no reason to regret his 
decision to form what may be called a ‘‘ ministry 
of hostages,’’ for the political parties to which 


SS 


which would satisfy even a Mussolini. And, like 
Mussolini, the French Premier has quite un- 
expectedly realized the importance of a touch of 
the dramatic in political life. Thus his picturesque 
reminder that the financial situation was growing 
worse at the rate of eleven thousand francs a 
minute has been much more effective than 
a mere general statement of the fact - that 
silence is golden, despite the immense prestige 
that gold enjoys in France. The decision to 
summon the National Assembly at Versailles to 
establish an independent sinking fund is again a 
dramatic move which will blind the majority of 
Frenchmen to the fact that a sinking fund is 
nothing without a balanced budget, and that 
budget equilibrium wil! only be possible if the 
taxes are collected from a reluctant public nearly 
as quickly as they have been voted by a frightened 
Chamber. 


The French Premier has further surprised us by 
mutability not at all in accordance with the stub- 
born persistence of his dealings in foreign affairs. 
Thus, he is now showing much more respect for 
the Experts’ Report than he did a week ago, and 
he is no longer ashamed to admit that foreign 
credits would be welcomed. He has not yet got 
to the stage of seeking credits in America at the 
cost of the 
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but he may do even this if credits promised by 
Switzerland, Holland, and other countries do not 
materialize. And already he has come to the wel- 
come decision that the Caillaux-Churchill Pact will 
be ratified. Ratification will be delayed until the 
autumn, but our hopes of receiving a million or 
two from France to help us pay the United States 
are restored. This reasonableness, coupled with 
the raising of the bank rate, has so increased the 
value of the franc that the political crisis may now 
be said to have passed, giving pride of place to 
the economic crisis which inevitably accompanies 
efforts to bring about deflation and stabilization. 


According to Mr. MacDonald, Socialists oppose 
the Rural Housing Bill, which was given a second 
reading in the Commons on Tuesday, “ not 
because they are against repairs or good housing 
but because they are in favour of common 
honesty.’’ What they mean, but have not the 
‘*common honesty "’ to admit, is that they are 
opposed to it because they are the Opposition and 
it is the job of an. Opposition to be ‘“‘ agin the 
Government.” Where is the dishonesty in this 
measure? It is, says Mr. MacDonald, under the 
cloak of improving the dwellings of rural workers, 
a device for subsidizing landlords. But granted 
that it is desirable to improve the dwellings of 
rural workers, how shall they be improved except 
through the landlords who own them? Unless the 
land is nationalized—and surely Mr. MacDonald 
does not expect the present Government to do that ! 
—there is no means of carrying out the work other 
than that adopted in Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill. We 
are left to draw the inference that rather than do 
something for the rural worker in a manner which 
they have not themselves suggested, the doctrinaire 
Labour Party would prefer to leave him to languish 
in an unfit house. 


As a matter of fact the Bill makes very careful 
provision against profiteering by unscrupulous 
landlords. The rural population is not increas- 
ing, so there is no need to build new houses. 
Existing ones are to be reconditioned. County 
Councils will advance the money, a proportion of 
which will be repaid over a period of years by the 
landlord and the remainder provided by the State. 
Only houses under a total value of £400 after 
repairs are completed come within the scheme, and 
no aid will be granted for a repair estimated to 
cost less than £50. Another important provision 
ensures that reconditioned houses shall be let only 
to bona fide workers at substantially the same rent 
as before, which excludes the possibility of a land- 
lord improving his property in order to charge a 
higher rent, perhaps to visitors. The duty of the 
Government is to improve the lot of the agricul- 
tural worker, and this the Rural Housing Bill 
clearly does. The opposition of the Labour Party 
is purely a piece of party strategy, which (if it 
succeeded) could only deprive the worker of bene- 
fits. So much for the friends of the working 
classes !. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, or somebody in the 
Foreign Office, has undoubtedly blundered over 
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Abyssinia. It is, of course, nonsense to syp. 
gest that we are trying to rush Abyssinia into 
giving concessions for the use of the waters of 
Lake Tsana without leaving them time ‘to think 
the matter over, since we have been seeking such 
concessions for over twenty-four years. But even 
the least suspicious of native rulers would have 
been alarmed by the correspondence which has 
passed between the Foreign Secretary and Signo; 
Mussolini, and Ras Taffari Makonnen has only to 
remember the history of Morocco to know that the 
pledges of the Great Powers are not always strictly 
observed, especially when economic needs, as in 
the present case, are in opposition to native 
independence. In all the correspondence the wel. 
fare of the Abyssinians is only once referred to, 
when the British Ambassador in Rome sug. 
gests that the Lake Tsana scheme would 
incidentally ‘‘ increase the prosperity . . . of the 
local inhabitants.”’ 


There can be no excuse for people who make 
party capital. out of a matter so affecting our 
national prestige, and while we can sympathize 
with Abyssinian fears of economic penetration, we 
are willing to believe that even so experienced an 
engineer as Sir Murdoch MacDonald is mistaken 
when he suggests that the Tsana dam would not 
benefit Abyssinians, Sudanese, Egyptians and our 
own cotton industry as much as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain believes. But no more foolish 
procedure than the conclusion of this hole-in-the. 
corner arrangement with Italy could be imagined. 
The arrangement is not even a natural sequence 
of the 1906 Tripartite Agreement, the very men. 
tion of which puts the Abyssinian on his guard, 
for the limitations of that. agreement should 
automatically have disappeared when Abyssinia 
became a member of the League. The only 
results of this effort to please Italy will be to make 
our own prospects of obtaining a concession from 
Abyssinia: more remote than ever and to arouse 
widespread suspicion of our motives which all Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s explanations at the League 
Council table will not succeed in dissipating. 


There have been struggles between Church and 
State before, but few since 1870 have led to such 
violence as the present dispute in Mexico. Presi- 
dent Calles, in his determination to carry out the 
drastic ecclesiastical provisions of the Mexican 
Constitution, has brought his country perilously 
close to revolution, and indeed, were it not for the 
good sense of some of the Roman Catholic leadefs 
there, there is no doubt that so excitable a people 
could easily be led into a religious civil war. It is 
to be hoped that the Mexican Government will 
solve the crisis by meeting the leaders of the 
Church half-way, and we may be sure that nobody 
would echo this hope more heartily than President 
Coolidge, who, through no fault of his own, is 
placed in an extremely unpleasant position. On 
the one hand, the Catholic element in the United 
States is urging him to intervene, at least to the 
extent of raising the embargo on the export of 
arms to Mexicans other than members of the 
Government, and on the other, the Ku Klux Klan 
is more excited than ever before over the influence 
of the Vatican on the American continent. 
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The appearance of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian currency reform, probably the 
most ‘difficult subject which the Empire can offer 
to currency experts, serves to remind us of the 
intricacy. of the problems of India. The House 
of Commons, as we noted at the time, did itself 


since then the House of Lords, on Lord Birken- 
head’s statement regarding the Indian situation, 
has done something to lessen the force of the 
reproach that Parliament cares little for India. 
Particularly welcome was Lord Reading’s merited 
rebuke of Lord Olivier’s mischievous allusion to 
the possible partiality of British administrators as 
between Mohammedan and Hindu. But neither 
in the House of Lords nor elsewhere does discus- 
sion go down to the basic fact that in 1919 this 
country started a scramble for political. power in 
India, a scramble which will continue till the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme is radically altered or 
India is plunged into anarchy. Nationhood is the 
misty ideal of less than one per cent. of-the Indian 
population; communal animosity is felt in vary- 
ing degrees by ninety-nine per cent. Differences 
of race, religion and caste cannot be conjured 
away. Friction will not decrease as the result of 
increased opportunities for it. 


Politicians in the Balkans are always pains- 
taking in their efforts to see that their part of the 
world lives up to its reputation of being the cock- 
pit of Europe, but the Jugoslav threats to enter 
Bulgarian territory unless the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment can keep its komitadjis in order has created 
even more uneasiness than is usually the case with 
Balkan squabbles. There is no doubt that the 
Liaptcheff Government is pitifully weak in its 
alleged efforts to suppress the komitadjis, but there 


still alarmed at the prospects of a League of 
Nations Loan for the settlement of Bulgarian 
refugees. The Jugoslavs are certainly mistaken if 
they believe that they can take military measures 
against Bulgaria without the League’s consent, 
any more successfully than the Greeks did last 
October, but the time has surely come to institute 
a system of international supervision for the Jugo- 
slav-Bulgarian frontier similar to that which now 
exists for the frontier between Bulgaria and Greece. 


The importance of science to our national well- 
being was well stated by the Prince of Wales in 
his speech as this year’s President of the British 
Association. Scientific research is not merely 
an end in itself, though many of the best minds 
engaged in it have little or no concern beyond 
the fact of discovery; it has a vital part to play 
applied to the problems of our daily lives. When 
the State, which was not quick to realize the 
advantages of science, changed its mind it did so 
handsomely. Of this the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Health can provide ample proof. Industry, 
too, benefits more and more from the practical 
application of new scientific discoveries, but as 
Lord Balfour reminded the chemists in his recent 
speech to their society, the need of industry is 
for more practical scientists to form a liaison 


between the pure researcher and the business man. 
In this we are still outdistanced by Germany and 
the United States. 


We are glad to see that the Home Secretary has 


jitle credit by its recent perfunctory Indian debate ; | instructed the police to enforce more stringently 


_ the law relating to the use of silencers on motor 


vehicles. It is difficult to understand why this law 
has hitherto been so laxly administered. Perhaps 
we shall now have an end to the intolerable nuis- 
ance of brainless young men making day—and 
often night as well—hideous with the racket .of 
their motor-cycles. We are credibly informed that 
there is a type of person who is proud of this 
noise and deliberately increases it, and that among 
creatures of this kind precedence is reckoned in 
terms of sound. Those who have had the country 
spoilt for them at week-ends by this unnecessary 
disturbance will welcome the Home Secretary's 
edict. The towns encroach quite badly enough on 
the country without the addition of this wilful 
exhibition of ill-manners. 


Mr. Israel Zangwill might have taken longer 
to reach prominence if he had not been presented 
as peculiarly the novelist of his people, but he 
would probably have done better work. And we 
should have had both more fiction from him and a 
more agreeable impression of his literary per- 
sonality if he had not persuaded himself in later 
years that he was a dramatist. Out of his dramatic 
ambitions came a good deal of disappointment, and 
he became extraordinarily intolerant of criticism. 
Whether another generation of readers will concern 
itself with his books is uncertain, but if it cares 
to sift the work of his early middle age it will 
come upon some things of a genuine pathos. He 
may also have a place in the history of the 


_ : | agitation for votes for women, a cause he aided by 
is also no doubt that Bulgaria’s neighbours are | 


some ingenious and amusing speeches, one of 
which worked to its climax in a_ speculation 
whether the vote denied to his hearers had been 
conferred on him on account of his beauty. He 
was humorously aware of his own dependence on 
feminine aid in daily life, and illustrated it by his 
anecdote of the child whom he had lectured on 
the helplessness of a snail, to be met by the 
inquiry whether snails had not wives to look after 
them. 


In its desire to stimulate excitement and provide 
its readers with their daily sensation, the cheap 
Press is rapidly approaching the limits of good 
taste. The evening papers, being largely depen- 
dent on casual sales, are perhaps the worst 
offenders. This week a London evening news- 
paper (which shall be nameless) widely displayed 
in the streets a poster with this wording: 
Thrilling Seaside Scene: Two Drowned.” 
This, of course, is an unconscious expression of 
the desire animating the circulation departments 
of big journals for a good thumping accident 
or murder to give the sales a fillip. Unless 
they watch themselves, we shall wake up one 
of these days to read headlines announcing 
triumphantly: ‘‘ Magnificent Disaster: Twenty- 
eight Deaths: More Expected.’” The trouble is 
that this is the kind of thing the public has been 
taught to like. 


| 
| 

| 
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THE STRIKE SESSION 


T is difficult to combine candour with en- 
| couragement and particularly difficult when 
writing of Parliament in the Session that has 
now been interrupted by a very welcome summer 
holiday. It has, to be frank, been a disappoint- 
ing Session. Three months ago the constitutional 
forces of the country had won their Battle of the 
Marne by defeating the general strike, and con- 
fidence ran high. But just as the excitement of 
the Marne was succeeded by the dreary months 
of trench warfare, so we defeated the general strike 
only to suffer progressively from the blockade of 
the coal stoppage, and depression has succeeded 
to the confidence of three months ago. We have 
from time to time found occasion to criticize the 
Government’s policy, but whatever mistakes it 
may have made its record shines by comparison 
with that of the two other parties to the dispute. 
Yet the fact of failure is indisputable, and Con- 
servative Governments, precisely because they are 
less doctrinal than others, tend to be judged more 
than others by their success or failure. The hope 
that the Government might be able to settle the 
dispute which has ridden our politics this Session 
like a nightmare may have been unreasonably 
sanguine, but the nation did hope and is now 
proportionately disappointed. The only other 
country that has had a national strike on a big 
scale is Sweden, and the results that followed there 
may be instructive for us. The trade union move- 
ment was temporarily ruined by the defeat and has 
never quite recovered its whole strength. But as 
the weapon of the strike became discredited, the 
popular faith in Parliamentary Labour activity 
grew. There have been some signs in recent by- 
elections that the same results might happen here. 
The strike is now almost universally discredited 
as a weapon of industrial dispute, but as things 
are, there is some reason to fear that the reaction 
may not come towards Conservatism, as it ought 
to have done, but may redound to the advantage 
of Labour in Parliament. That would be a para- 
doxical result, seeing that the reputation of Labour 
in Parliament has never since the war been so low, 
but there are grounds for suggesting it, and per- 
haps that helped to increase the depression of 
spirits when the House rose on Wednesday. 

It is now evident that Labour in Parliament has 
no authority either for good or evil over trade 
union policy in the country. It hated the general 
strike, but it could not prevent it. It disapproves 
of the stockish obstinacy of the Miners’ Executive, 
but it has been driven into the ambiguous position 
of defending in the House of Commons those who 
were openly flouting its secret advice. It is no 
wonder that the party has frequently lost its 
temper and been mutinous and disorderly. No 
party will ever be a strong Parliamentary force in 
Opposition without more discipline than the 
responsible leaders of the Labour Party are able 
to exercise over their rank and file. But even if 
they were able to establish discipline in Parlia- 
ment, the painful fact remains that they are wholly 
without influence on trade union policy in the 
country. And however strong the Labour Party 
becomes in Parliament it is not clear how it can 
overcome this disability, so long as the strike is 
cherished as a weapon for settling industrial 
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disputes. The Labour Party has in fact every 
interest in encouraging the idea of arbitra. 
tion as the normal method of settling indus. 
trial disputes. It is now in somewhat the same 
position as Bethmann Hollweg was in Germany 
before the war. It can talk and make speeches 
more or less eloquent, but all the time the rea 
decider of policy is the executive of the particular 
union, and its actions, like those of the German 
General Staff in invading Belgium, may make pie 
of the most carefully laid political plans. One 
had hopes that the Conservative Government 
might be able to take hold of the idea of arbitra. 
tion and develop it. It may yet be possible after 
the stoppage is over to take up this work, for the 
great aim of any sane industrial policy must be to 
prevent the outbreak of these bloodless but ruinous 
civil wars. But even if the Conservative Govern. 
ment can find no suitable opportunity to further 
compulsory arbitration, it may well be that the 
Labour Party in its own interests will begin to 
advocate ft. After all, it is a monstrous paradox 
that the Labour Party, which is so enthusiastic for 
peace and arbitration in international affairs, 
should accept the strike, which is a species of 
civil war, as the one institution that is above 
criticism. On these matters we must wait and see 
what happens; but we find in such speculations 
one of the few rays of hope from the dark clouds 
that overhang our present. 

The strike and the coal stoppage have dominated 
the whole Session, and nearly everything that has 
happened has been referrable to one or the other or 
both. Mr. Churchill has had bad luck as a Chan. 
cellor. Last year the subsidy swallowed up his 
hopes of economies; his revenue is sure to be 
affected in some degree even this year by the coal 
stoppage, and the receipts from direct taxation will 
inevitably be badly down next year. The year 
after that we shall be beginning to think of a 
General Election, with no reduction of taxes in 
sight and no substantial economies made. Mr. 
Churchill, however, has shown not a little in- 
genuity in his discovery of new sources of revenue, 
and his betting tax this year has been easily 
defended and carried without any serious difficulty. 
A couple of years hence we shall all be wondering 
why no one ever thought of this tax before. 
Foreign affairs have not been to the fore, and 
though Sir Austen Chamberlain had difficulties 
in regard to the admission of Germany to 
the Council of the League and later in the 
‘Session in the agreement with Italy over 
Abyssinia, he has emerged without serious dis 
credit. The principal international interest has 
been financial, and there has been a slight but 
noticeable hardening of feeling towards the United 
States. Mr. Churchill, who has spoken admirably 
on this subject, has not concealed his opinion that 
Europe will not continue indefinitely to pout 
tribute into the lap of America, and while friend- 
ship with the United States will always be one 
of the hinges of our foreign policy, facts will drive 
us sooner or later to take the lead in putting the 
case of Europe before them. The debt settlement 
with France was severely criticized, but when it 
is remembered how Mr. Churchill was hampered 
by the changes of Ministry in France he may be 
congratulated on a fairly satisfactory settlement. 
The record of general legislation is meagre, for 
the Eight Hours Bill which was the most hotly 
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short, slow strokes. Then there would be flashes of 
silver as the baskets of fish were handed ashore. 
On the steps of the mairie three children played list- 
lessly with a cat; under a vine on the Quai Brescon 
an old man slept soundly. It was July. 

About ten o'clock a warm, light breeze came wan- 
dering up from the Mediterranean and roughened the 
shiny surface of the water, first in capricious streaks 
and then all over. It was time to rout out old Pierre 
and his boat. The Rossignol is a little boat painted 
in blue and green and yellow, very clean and tidy— 
an old man’s darling. Pierre cleans her with such 
a sponge as a mother will use for her baby, and he 
is no less tenderly careful. A few strokes of the 
oars, given by Pierre standing and facing the bows 
like a Venetian gondolier, carried us to the hotel 
which Monsieur Perreal keeps by the waterside. Then 
came the business of stirring Monsieur Perreal to 
prepare the déjeuner we were to take with us. Mon- 
sieur Perreal never does anything in a hurry, and it 
is no use warning him overnight, because he will 
forget. Come alongside and be a continual reminder, 
and with the help of Madame Perreal and Marcelle 
and Suzette Monsieur may contrive to bring himself 
to affairs. But it was a good basket when we got 
it that day, with hard-boiled eggs and pdté de foie 
gras, and sausage, wonderfully strong with garlic, 
and apricots and peaches and greengages and figs 
and two bottles of Chateauneuf. 

There were only three incidents after that; the long 
bathe by the rocks called les trois fréres, the eating 
of our déjeuner and the eating of our ‘‘ tea.” For the 
rest, we dawdled along before the breeze with the sun 
shining from behind us on to the white sail and 
decorating it with the bright green shadows of the 
tackling; and we looked at the clean sky and the 
shape of the mountains and into the transparent depths 
of the water to where, sometimes, we could see the 
bottle-green weeds swaying like a slim corps de ballet; 
and we put about and tacked up against the freshen- 
ing wind and slop-slapped over the impish waves. 

This day, as on all days, old Pierre sat silent and 
aloof. Anyhow, conversation with him would not have 
been easy because he talks the strongest patois with- 
out teeth through his large moustache. He is very 
queer in his clothing for a French fisherman; you 
would take him for an Anglo-Indian colonel fallen on 
evil valets. He wears a white topee with a towel 
hanging down his back by way of pugaree, an open 
grey shirt and black and white check trousers. But 
perhaps his bare feet would spoil the Indian colonel 
theory. So old Pierre would sit in the bows, some- 
times looking contemplatively into the water, some- 
times waving to whichever of us was at the tiller to 
reprove a careless losing of the wind; very often he 
would spit and then drink out of his large bottle of 
anis. When we sang, he did not pay any attention 
whatever. 

This day of which I am writing was the fourteenth 
of July, and at night there were to be fireworks and 
a grand ball under the trees in the main square of 
the village. The day was fading and already the 
lights made a vivid brightness close down by the 
water. The hills to the west had turned to a strangely 
indescribable colour, a kind of purple, and their out- 
line was sharp against the setting sun; to the east 
they were a warm grey and almost merged into the 
sky. The wind had fallen again and the water was 
a vast metal surface of tender yellow just rippled here 
and there with pale green wavelets. It was a moment 
of suspended life and lovely enchantment. More than 
ever we were certain that we were not natives of this 
world; that somehow in the train from Paris we had 
passed behind the looking glass. 

Without saying ‘a word old Pierre ran down the 
sail and took to the bow oars. I shipped the rudder 
and took to the others and we began to row steadily 
and in time. ‘‘ Are you going to the ball to-night, 


Pierre? ” I asked, as we came within hearing of the 
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music and within sight of the cloud of shining dust 


that waltzing feet raised under the lamps. “ No 
Monsieur,” he said. ‘‘ I never go out. I have never 
been out since my daughter died.” ‘ I’m sorry,” 
I murmured in the usual ineffective way. ‘‘ How lon, 


is it since she died? ” 
said old Pierre. 

For forty years this old fisherman had mourned his 
daughter; each day she had died for him yesterday, 
Yet he had three other daughters and a son, and his 
wife still lived and was healthy. He became to me a 
symbol of all long and placid sorrows such as lonely 
women entertain in drab streets on our side of the 
looking glass. His spirit had gone out with his 
daughter’s, and his body remained as a mockery of 
life to spit and drink anis and be sad. And I had 
thought this world to be a fantasy of lazy happiness, 

Then I found that the fire had quite faded from 
sight and we floated over dark and stagnant waters 
hemmed in with terrible walls. 


‘“‘ Forty years, Monsieur,” 


CHILDREN 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


house, where I spend so much of my time 

these days. There is also a copy of Mr. 
Morley’s charming fantasy, ‘ Thunder on the 
Left,’ which I read for the first time the other day. 
Remembering the notices this book received when 
it first appeared, I cannot help thinking that it 
has been praised rather uncritically. Not that it 
does not deserve any amount of praise. Asa 
piece of writing it is excellent, and the relations 
between the various adults in the tale are un- 
commonly well done, particularly those between 
the husband and wife, George and Phyllis. Con- 
sider the way in which these two fascinate yet exas- 
perate one another, the way in which one half their 
minds is compelled to side with the other person 
even during the height of a quarrel, so that we find 
George, even when furiously bickering, saying to 
himself, ‘‘ Good old Phil., you can’t get round 
her!’’ or something of that sort, consider these 
things and then, if you have ever been husband 
or wife, deny if you can the truth of these chap- 
ters, in which a relation that is usually treated so 
ponderously is sketched with admirable ease and 
tenderness and humour. But most critics, if I 
remember rightly, passed over these virtues in the 
narrative and reserved their praise for the main 
theme, the romantic-satirical contrast between 
childhood and adult life. Here I cannot follow 
them, for it seems to me that the point of view 
responsible for that theme is a somewhat foolish 
one, and that the attitude of mind at the back of 
it all is not unclouded by sentimentalism. 

Mr. Morley’s position could be attacked from a 
dozen different directions and promptly taken by 
assault, but I will content myself with mentioning 
one very small point, a little place where we cam 
begin sapping and.go on until we have completely 
undermined his cloudy citadel of dream and 
delusion. Martin, his small boy, it will be re 
membered, is suddenly transformed into an appa- 
rent adult, though still keeping his child mind, 
and we are given to understand that in his new 
character, though quaint enough in his conduct, 
there is something unusually attractive and lovable 


7 HERE are four young children at my cousin’s 
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about him. But obviously there would be nothing 
of the kind. He would be insufferable. It is 
tue that we often declare that certain very lovable 
adult persons are ** childlike ’* and so forth, but 
we do not honestly mean that they are like child- 
ren but only that they have carried over from their 
childhood a few charming traits of character. 
Thus we have only to call them “ childish ”’ to 
suggest a very different conclusion. To suggest, 
as so Many sentimental writers do, that there is 
always a gradual deterioration of character from 
childhood onwards, is monstrous. There is more 
frequently a steady improvement in character. 
Even when we remember the unusually low 
standard of conduct we apply to them, the fact 
remains that some of the children we have met are 
the most unpleasant creatures that we have ever 
encountered. Judged by the adult standard, as 
they would be if they suddenly took on the 
appearance of adults, there is hardly one of them 
that would not be absolutely insufferable, the 
inferior of the fattest and most bigoted clubman of 
our acquaintance. 

It happens that I read this fantasy of childhood 
not in some lonely bachelor chambers before a 
dying fire but in a house that contains four 
children. Now let me say at once, to avoid any 
misunderstanding, that these are four very nice 
children indeed, distinctly above the average. 
Everybody who visits the house falls in love with 
them. I am in love with them myself. I marvel 
at their grace and beauty, their lovely clear eyes 
and musical voices, and delight in their sense of 
wonder and the quaint beginnings of thought in 
them. Sometimes it seems intolerable that these 
lovely little beings, now flashing through the 
garden with bird-like calls to one another, should 
ever grow up into pompous clubmen and perspir- 
ing mothers of six. But this, I take it, is sheer 
sentimentalism. Unless they are very unlucky, 
they will be just as admirable when they are grown 
up as they are now, only in a different way. 
Regarded as anything but barbarians, little and 
exquisitely shaped and coloured, these children 
can only be considered dreadful people, the kind 
we go miles out of our way to avoid. They are 
both egoistical and egotistical. They are for ever 
biagging and lying and telling tales of one 
another. They are greedy and thieving, bully- 
ing and cowardly. The moment they cease to 
give themselves up to unsocial conduct, they 
become horrible little prigs. They are sycophants 
to those who have power over them, but are 
tyrannical, often downright cruel, when they have 
such power themselves. Adults who behaved in 
the way these children do daylong would be 
shunned, perhaps treated as dangerous criminals. 
The worst taproom in the country can show less 
brawls and a better social sense than their nursery. 
Hour after hour, these creatures are flaunting 
instincts and tendencies that are an obvious menace 
to everything that is kindly and decent in this life, 
and more often than not they are being applauded 
for it. They go fluttering about the lawn, and 
everybody smiles and pats their heads, and yet 
these same little darlings, one half their time, are 
simply Tamburlaine and Nero and Ivan the 
Terrible in miniature. 

It is this mimic scale that makes all the differ- 
ence. If they were suddenly shot up into full- 
§town people, given all the powers of an adult, 
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we should probably run screaming from their com- 
pany. But their existence is passed in a miniature 
world of their own, a world that we too remember 
living in once, and so we can afford to be tolerant 
as we watch their barbaric antics. We can look 
down upon their world, see all around it, know 
its limits, and so recognize it as a toy. We 
realize that everything they do is a kind of play, 
for they have no real power and we watch them 
as we might watch Zulus or Red Indians in a 
show. If power were granted to them, they 
would suddenly become terrible. They are no 
more fit to have the capacity for mischief pos- 
sessed by an ordinary adult than that adult is fit 
to become the supreme autocrat of the world. You 
have only to read the history of any line of terrific 
autocrats, let us say the history of the first ten 
Czsars, to realize what happens when a number 
of ordinary men, that is, men not deliberately 
chosen for their qualities, are suddenly given 
almost unlimited power, so that their lightest 
wishes can be immediately translated into action. 
It is our limitations, our powerlessness beyond a 
certain small range of action, that save most of us. 
So it is with children, and as we happen to be 
aware of the fact, we can regard them with affec- 
tionate tolerance, only troubled at times by a con- 
cern for their safety when they are running into 
dangers they do not understand. It is an attitude 
that a few great men, prophets and poets and 
philosophers, have had towards humanity itself, 
above whose common level they have towered as 
we tower above the children. 

It is curious that women writers, for all their 
frequent gush about children, seem to avoid that 
final trap which sentimentalism sets, successfully 
too, for so many clever men, who come to imagine 
that the journey from the nursery is one long pro- 
cess of deterioration. The women contrive to 
keep a steady eye upon actual children, and do 
not fall into the error of turning childhood into a 
platonic dream. It may be true to say that adult 
life would be better if people were more childlike, 
but it is also true to say that it would be improved 
beyond recognition if people were less childish. 
The worst mischief-makers are the men and 
women who have never really entered adult life, 
though they have escaped supervision and taken 
over the powers of an adult, who have managed 
to turn the world into their nursery. These are 
the screaming little girls that no one is allowed to 
smack, the strutting little boys who have trans- 
formed their tin soldiers into real army corps, 
their collections of cigarette pictures or foreign 
stamps, dubiously acquired, into stocks and shares. 
One half the people who make such a noise in the 
world, and contrive to do it so many injuries 
before they have finished, are nothing but wilful 
children masquerading as adults, children whose 
nurses and parents have been whisked away and 
who have been suddenly given half a million 
pounds or a city or two to play with instead of a 
box of bricks. They have not arrived at the age 
when one discovers that other people have an 
existence as real as one’s own, and that there are 
such things in the world as moderation and toler- 
ance and justice and intellectual charity. This 
is an age when we have far too many Peter Pans 
and far too few sober parents, and it is high time 
someone as clever as Mr. Morley wrote a fantasy 
in praise of growing up. 
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THE THEATRE 
BEHIND THE LACE CURTAIN 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Little Theatre. 
; S far as I am concerned Miss O’Brien starts 


Distinguished Villa. By Kate O’Brien. 


with the weights in her favour. Full well I 

know that your critic should attend each session 
with mind scoured clean of preference and prejudice. 
But, of course, he does not; indeed, he cannot; the 
reduction of the brain-pan to a “‘ tabula rasa’”’ is a 
feat only to be achieved in books of metaphysical 
instruction. The critic, whatever the integrity of his 
intentions, carries an aching memory as part of his 
equipment. We neither forget nor forgive the pre- 
occupation of the worst dramatists with the best 
people; how many a time have we settled down at 
eight-thirty to endure until eleven the company of ill- 
conditioned aristocrats whose only occupation is 
adultery tempered by epigrams? The reaction is 
inevitable. Stage a play in Glossop or Glamorgan, 
limit the incomes of the characters to six pounds a 
week, provide each with the common necessity of 
doing a day’s work, and I find myself proclaiming a 
masterpiece before the curtain has risen on the first 
act. I study my programme with avidity. There 
are no ukaleles provided by Messrs. Racket, no 
motor-cars scheduled, no mention of lounge-halls or 
villas at Capri. We are to be spared the dress- 
parade. For one night at least our Revilles all are 
ended. 

Therefore Miss O’Brien, inviting me to no more 
splendour than is provided by a Brixton avenue, had 
a partisan before she opened her play. I must con- 
fess that my zest for the world that lies behind lace 
curtains began to flag before the evening was through, 
but while Miss O’Brien was losing an enthusiast she 
was gaining a sympathizer. For the dramatist, 
having created two characters of importance, was 
plainly at a loss how to steer them through three acts. 
We most of us, I suppose, have had some impulse 
towards play-building when a certain character has 
flung itself with stinging impact on the mind. But 
the architectural issue remains. The material is 
there, but the metlod is evasive. What sort of 
company, what sort of destiny shall we provide for 
those two fictions which have become so quick within 
our minds? I surmise that Miss O’Brien began with 
the compelling figures of ‘‘ Natty” and Mabel 
Hemworth and with the spruce little home which 
jealous neighbours called ‘‘Distinguished Villa.” Then 
she began to look round for the neighbours, lodgers, 
interlopers who would build up the Hemworth play. 
This second glance had more effort and less inspiration. 

When dramatists turn their steps to the land of 
aspidistra they usually do so moodily and even mor- 
bidly. Our clerk-drama is a very narrow section of 
our stage literature and what there is of it must 
usually be labelled ‘‘ tragedy.’’ I do not know why 
the coloured glass in the doorways of villadom should 
be regarded as the certain coverlet of distress and the 
concealing envelope of cruelties and miseries. I am 
not suggesting that every Brixton night should be 
depicted as a Bob Cratchit’s Christmas in which the 
air is heavy unto suffocation with goodwill. But if 
all the men who catch the eight forty-five and all the 
women who speed them to it were as grey as they are 
painted, the clockwork of the suburban world would 
have run down long ago. ‘‘ Natty” Hemworth 
finished by knifing himself in his own kitchen and the 
conduct of Mabel would certainly have given to an 
omniscient coroner’s jury good reason to describe the 
affair as death from natural causes. Mabel’s sister 
Gwen we leave with the expectation of an unwanted 


child, attributable either to a bookseller in the Camber. 
well Road or a flash young fellow from the West End, 
The lodger, Miss Llewellyn the librarian, we leave 
deprived of her lover, who is also Gwen’s bookseller, 
and finding relief in resignation. It is all uncommonly 
grim and obstinately ‘‘ repertory.’’ It sent one’s mind 
back to the ‘‘ advanced ’’ play writing of 1910. Of 
course the Hemworth case is exceptional. Suicide 
is not the routine of Brixton, and a dramatist has a 
perfect right to take the one man from his place jn 
the million. But the unnatural happening must have 
its natural atmosphere. 

I could not believe altogether in the whole of Miss 
O’Brien’s Brixton. The amatory bookseller remained 
an adjunct imported for the plot. Miss Llewellyn’s 
philosophy of happiness did not strike one as native 
to the scene, and Gwen’s accessibility to importunate 
young men would probably have been accompanied by 
more prudence on her part or on theirs. None the 
less, the play has unusual power: it lingers on the 
fringes of something greater than it is. Its quality 
lies not in the composite group of its characters but 
in the deliberate and decisive portraiture of Mabel 
Hemworth and her poor little husband ‘‘ Natty.” 
Mabel is the angel-fury of ‘ Distinguished Villa.’ She 
is the woman who knows her duty and knows nothing 
else. Cleanliness and godliness are compounded in 
her domestic discipline. | Her pastime is self-con- 
templation with her own complete refinement as the 
point of visual rest. What a good home she makes 
for ‘‘ Natty ” and for the lodger, Miss Llewellyn! 

She has never spared herself to make the bacon 
punctual, the platter spotless, and the kitchen as trim 
as the parlour. But duty, as the philosophers tell us, 
is correlative with rights. She does her duty by her 
man and exacts her rights. He, with human instincts, 
must be trim and tame as the villa. He must accom- 
modate himself to her position as the model housewife 
of the Avenue. In love, as in labour, he must be 
patient. Mabel’s health forbids a family life. 

It is arguable that the virtuous asperities of Mabel 
Hemworth are over-drawn. She might have had one 
softening feature, one lapse from her unendurable 
self-righteousness. But it is not arguable that Miss 
Una O’Connor does not bring the part amazingly to 
life. In general design and in finish of detail this is 
one of the most cogent pieces of acting which I have 
ever seen. Miss O’Connor has turned from the Irish 
shrew of ‘ Autumn Fires’ to the withered Brixton 
bully with a complete mastery of both idioms and 
accents. One may pick out any phase of her presen- 
tation, her bridling indignation when Miss Llewellyn’s 
philosophy passes beyond Church of England limits, 
her inspections of the Avenue from behind the edge 
of the lace curtain, her genteel turning of the pages 
of a book with sleep, less genteel, just threatening the 
inclination of her head, her habiting for the whist 
drive—it is all truth of finest etching. Then, when 
Mabel learns that ‘‘Natty” has had a mad fit and has 
gone roaming into a wilder life, her muted outburst, 
as of one whose gentility can even smother rage and 
choke hysterics, is terrific in its fierce suppression. 
If Brixton has a woman cut to Mabel Hemworth’s 
pattern, here she is. Miss O’Brien dealt harshly and 
horribly with Mabel and Miss O’Connor has bettered 
the severe instruction. 

Mr. Ivor Barnard makes little ‘‘ Natty ” equally 
alive. His frustrated perkiness is pathos incarnate. 
Even his revolt is a furtive slip from the chain and 
not an uprising of the spirit. Mr. Barnard gets just 
the right flatness into the clerk’s melancholy, just the 
right puzzled brooding into his attitude to a world 
that gives him a distinguished villa which is also a 
heartbreak house. These two parts are so much 


better written than the rest that it is unfair to match 
the other players against Miss O’Connor and Mr. 
Barnard. Miss Gillian Lind, however, plays Gwen’s 
scenes with feeling and Miss Clare Harris acts Miss 
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Liewellyn with intelligence. The result is a play 
which is worth about a dozen ordinary ‘‘ successes ”’ 
and which is not quite a success according to its own 
igh standards, because the massing of disaster 
inside ‘ Distinguished Villa’ seems forced. That 
forcing process is made the more obvious by the 
naturalism of the atmosphere. Surely the real 
tragedy of distinguished villadom is not that the little 
Hemworth men give up the fight but that they endure 
i, But this is a play to be seen; Miss O’Connor and 
Mr. Barnard insist. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of theiy expression. 

q Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer's name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

€ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE VALUE OF OLD MASTERS 


SIR,—Many people have been commenting on the 
enormous price recently paid for a head and shoulders 
portrait by Romney, and marvelling how it came to 
be valued at this huge sum. The explanation, how- 
ever, is not difficult to find. 

There is no estimate of the money value of such a 
work other than the amount that the great dealers 
are willing to give for it in the open market, and 
as there are wealthy people who will take this as the 
sure criterion of its worth, it seems fairly obvious 
that it will pay the dealer better to buy it for £60,000 
than for £6,000 or £600. 

Apart from the professional critic’s, there are three 
entirely different estimations of a work of art: the 
artist’s, the public’s, and the dealer’s. The critic’s 
is doubtful; he may know something about it or he 
may not. He is first of all a journalist, and he may 
be a Press agent. The artist judges it on its merits 
and how it appeals to him as a work of art, and is 
not concerned with who did it. The ordinary man and 


woman know nothing about art, but are influenced by | 


sentiment, the interest of the subject, or what they 
have heard of the artist. The dealer is only inter- 
ested in what market there is for it, and for those in 
a big way it is only the work of the painters of the 
past that serves their purpose. 

Some years ago there was a supposed Romney sold 
for something like £20,000. The buyer, hearing there 
were doubts about its authenticity, brought an action 
torecover his money. Experts gave evidence that it 
was a genuine Romney; artists said, whoever did it, 
it was not a good picture, and it was afterwards 
proved to be by an inferior painter. Now if the buyer 
was willing to give so much because he was told it 
was by Romney, without having any other interest 
init, he almost deserved what he got, but if he liked 
the picture, thought it beautiful and wished it to 
adorn his home, what did it matter whether it was 
by Romney or any other painter? 

Whether the rich man who gives these exaggerated 
prices for the old masters thinks he is an art patron, 
or whether the big dealers who run them up think they 
are benefactors to the art world it is difficult to know, 
but certainly the artist of to-day looks upon them as 
his natural enemies, realizing that a sum like £60,000 
would possibly have purchased, in his time, the whole 
life’s output of Romney, and would certainly do the 
same for many good artists of the present day. 

I am, etc., 
A PAINTER 


EDUCATION AND THE BURNHAM SCALES 


SIR,—With regard to the controversy re Essex 
teachers, it is important to remember that the Burn- 


ham Committee, 1920, was a mere advisory com- 
mittee. It consisted of forty-four members, twenty-two 
members of whom were members of the teachers’ 
union, and nine education officers. Their findings were 
not in any sense binding. Arbitration is economically 
unsound. 

The iniquitous Burnham Scales were the outcome of 
the Education Act, 1918. This Act was the result of 
a hard bargain struck by the Board of Education with 
the N.U.T. There was no mandate from the country 
and the Act was rushed through while the country was 
at war. When the Burnham Scales were established 
the cost of living was 170 per cent. above 1914; it is 
now only 70 per cent. 

I am, etc., 
H. J. Tomutns, Jun. 

73 Ferndale Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 


MR. GLADSTONE 


SIR,—I do not wish to quibble, but are you right 
in your quotation of Disraeli’s description of Gladstone 
which did not meet with Sir Edward Clarke’s approba- 
tion? You give it: ‘‘ A sophistical rhetorician in- 
toxicated with the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 
Should not it be ‘‘ sophisticated ” ? 

Again, I observed in the Sarurpay Review of 
July 24, where you deal with Peter Wright, that you 
write of the late Marquis of Salisbury’s reference to 
Gladstone as ‘‘ a great Christian.” With submission, 
I suggest this is not accurate. I assume you had in 
mind the speech of the Marquis in the House of Lords 
the day after Gladstone’s death; and the expression 
you use does not occur in it. Towards the end of 
the speech Gladstone is described as a ‘‘ great 
Christian Statesman,’’ and the speech concludes with 
the words ‘‘ a great Christian man.’’ 

I think you will agree that in a matter of this kind it 
is pardonable to be meticulous. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestie MacCarium 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


THE FASCIST EXPERIMENT 


SIR,—Your correspondent Giovanni Danyeil Tas- 
sinari evades the question raised by your reviewer. 
It is not whether crimes were or were not committed 
in 1919 and 1920 by so-called Socialists, but whether 
they were not far outnumbered by the Fascist 
reprisals. In November, 1924, the Unitary Socialist 
Party in Italy issued an official document contradicting 
the figures given by Mussolini, and showing from 
Fascist sources that the number of Fascist deaths in 
the struggles preceding the march on Rome was 147. 
This document has never been challenged. On the 
other side the number of anti-Fascists killed up to 
March, 1922, was 161. (* Fascismo—an Enquiry.’ 
Milan, Société de l’Avanti, 1922). Many more were 
killed in the period of atrocious violence from March 
to November, 1922. Matteotti gave the number from 
November, 1922, to November, 1923, as 150 (a year 
of Fascist rule). The Socialist Party gave the number 
of killed from July 29 to September 28, 1924, as 16, 
and 36 seriously hurt. 

It is unquestionable that Fascist reprisals have far 
outnumbered the crimes they were suffered to punish. 
And they have been committed with the tacit support 
of the authorities. 

As a well-known victim of Fascist persecution has 
said in England: ‘‘ One man killed in this way by 
his brother man is one too many.” But if these 
hideous outrages must be counted, let the count be 
correct ! 

I am, etc., 
W. S. KENNEDY 

The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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POLAND AND THE LEAGUE 


SIR,—It would seem from the current issue that 
the Sarurpay Review holds the opinion that Poland 
is not now and never will be entitled to a permanent 
seat on the League of Nations Council. 
Looked at impartially, why should not Poland be 
eligible for a permanent seat on the Council? And to 
go a little further, why have a differentiation into 
permanent and non-permanent seats? You go on 
to say: ‘‘ M. Briand will have to explain to his ally 
[Poland] that whatever happens Poland will not get 
a permanent seat.” 

If M. Briand spoke in such a tone to the Polish 
Government they might retort by reminding that wily 
¥rench politician that there was a time not so very 
ng ago, when he was not interested in Polish in- 
dependence, and in fact did not care a jot what hap- 
pened to Poland or its people. In February-March, 
1917, when M. Briand was French Foreign Minister, 
he, with the approval of M. Poincaré (then President) 
sent M. Doumergue (the present French President) as 
a special envoy to Imperial Russia to arrange with 
the Tsar’s Government a mutual pact under which 
France was permitted to do what she liked on the 
Rhine (territorially speaking), while on the other 
hand Imperial Russia’s right to do what she liked as 
regards Poland and in establishing the Russian fron- 
tiers towards the west was fully recognized. This 
was all nicely fixed up at the beginning of March, 
1917, but the pretty little scheme was blown sky-high 
by the Russian Revolution which supervened only a 
day or two later. 

As to Mr. Zaleski, you and others spell his name 
incorrectly—there is no ‘‘w” in the middle of it. 
May I also point out that there is no valid reason 
for printing Russian names, such as Turgenief and 
Zinovief, with two ‘‘ f'’s "—they do not exist in the 
Russian. One ‘“‘ f” is surely sufficient, for contrary 
to what obtains in the Welsh language—when, as for 
instance, in that most exquisitely beautiful of girl’s 
names, Myfanwy, the ‘‘f” has the sound of ‘‘v” 
—with us the single ‘‘f” has its full value, except 
in the particle ‘‘ of.” 

I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE ” 


AUGUST 4, 1914 
SIR,—On this, the anniversary of the day upon 
which, twelve years ago, the British Empire entered 
the war, it behoves each one of us to pause and con- 
sider how far our obligations to the men who faced 
the fury of battle have been fulfilled. 


Why not? | 


In many ways efforts not unworthy of our national | 


honour have been made to mitigate the privations 


of the thousands who returned—many of them maimed | 
and shattered in health—to face another struggle | 


hardly less severe. But it is to supplement govern- 
mental action, to fill up the many gaps that exist, and 


to give assistance in the many hard cases of unfore- | 


seen calamity that I ask for support on a generous | 


scale for the British Legion Appeal Fund. Quietly, 


but effectively, this Fund is bringing renewed hope | 
and comfort to the many thousands of ex-Service | 
men of all ranks, who through no fault of their own | 


are in distress, to their dependents, and to the widows 
and children of those who gave their lives. As re- 
cently as last Whit Sunday the Prince of Wales 


referred to the British Legion as ‘‘ one of our greatest | 


organizations for doing good.” 
I believe that the great majority of British men and 


gratitude. 


__7 August 1926 


| 
W. G. Willcox, M.B.E.), Appeal Department, British 


Legion, 26 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 
I am, etc., 
Haic, F.M. 
August 4, 1926 


THE HEALTH OF THE MARINER 


SIR,—Romanticism and a melodramatic literature 
lead to the belief that the life of the mariner is the 
contemplation of the heaven and of the sea between 
songs and dreams. The reality is far from the 
poetry. The heaven and the sea are the elements 
of the risk of the mariner, not the object of his con. 
templation. 

Dr. Home, of the English Marine, has published a 
review of the work of the League of the Red Cross 
Society. He states that the cause of the pessimism 
of the sanitary statistics of the English Marine js 
individual and objective. The first is the intemper- 
ance of the mariner, and the second is the unhealthy 
traditional conditions of life tolerated at sea. The 
medico avers that suicides of mariners are ten times 
as numerous as those on land, that the homicide js 
twenty times, and that the alcoholic victim is seventy. 
five times. 

If Great Britain is to continue to “‘ rule the waves ” 
and to maintain her supremacy at sea, she will have to 
pass Acts in Parliament, similar to those in force in 
European countries, for the betterment of the con- 
dition of the mercantile marine. The Red Cross 
Society of Norway, under the auspices of Harold 
Elgelson, director of the Marine Bacteriologico 
Institute, is advocating for all the coasts of the coun- 
tries of the world a hygienic and sanitary organization 
for the mercantile marine. It is proposed to have in 
every port frequented by steamers, etc., ambulatory 
dispensaries, accessible to the mariners of every 
nationality, under the supervision of doctors of 
medicine. A pact of international co-operation is ad- 
vocated for the beneficence of all sea-faring people, 
and for the equal interests of civilization. Already 
there exist in Italy generous institutions of assistance, 
civil and sanitary, for mariners at Venice, at Genoa, 
and at Naples. Those who go down to the sea in 
ships are faithful companions, obscure heroes, and non- 
commemorated victims. 

I am, etc., 
THomas OGILVY 


Eltham Park 


"Mr. MacColl’s second article on the proposal for 
a new bridge at Charing Cross will appear next week. 
it will be accompanied by plans. 


“TO BE LET OR SOLD” 
By Haro_p TRASK 


EVER in Chiselboro’ woods again 
We'll watch the trees their April green 
unfold, 
Nor see the primroses a cloth of gold, 
Nor hear the cuckoo call in Grintly lane. 


Ham Hill will face the sunshine and the rain, 
The elms, the rooks will live there as of old, 
Only for us the hearthstone will be cold 


_ And all the garden breathe its peace in vain. 
women keep fresh in memory the debt due to those — 
of my old comrades who to-day are in distress, and | 
that they are sincere in their desire to prove their | 


In this belief I appeal most earnestly for | 


generous support, so that the debt may be liquidated. | 

Cheques, made payable to ‘‘ Earl Haig’s British | 
Legion Appeal Fund ”’ and crossed ‘* Barclay & Co.,”’ 
should be sent to the Organizing Secretary (Captain 


Yet there remains between us and that spot 

In the quiet wide West Country of our birth, 

A kinship with the orchards and the corn, 
With hill and cloud, and distant Camelot, 

A kinship in our bones with the good earth 
Around that Home of homes where we were born. 


\N 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—23 
Ser By J. B. Morton 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best four-line 
epigram on the last four-wheeler on the London 
streets. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best imaginary 
description by Jane Austen’s Elizabeth Bennett of her 
frst visit to a high-class night club for supper. 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 23a or 
LITERARY 23p). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, August 16, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Sarurpay Review immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 21 
Set By GERALD BARRY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best original 
short story in not more than 250 words. Competitors 
are warned that their stories must be complete, noi 
synopses of longer stories. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
either (1) into American, or (2) in the style of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, of the following verse: 


Gang awa’ bonnie lassie, gang awa’, 
I’m sure ye’re no the lass for me at a’. 
Ye’re mistaken a’together, 

I’ve a lass amang the heather. 

Gang awa’ bonnie lassie, gang awa’. 


REPORT FROM MR. GERALD BARRY 


214. Being aware of the popular opinion that any- 
one can write a short story I was prepared for both a 
large number of entries and a large number of failures. 
I have not been disappointed. The general level of 
achievement was not high. The majority attempted 
stories in the O. Henry manner—a style most suited, 
one would have thought, to the limits of 250 words. 
But most of these competitors lacked both the in- 
vention and the ‘“ slickness ’’ of their model, and curi- 
ously enough only one entrant came near to prize 
standard with an attempt in this style. The atmos- 
phere of the steppes broods over many of the stories 
submitted, and evidently Mr. Powys’s grim little 
Studies of village life are not without their influence. 
Anyhow, a depressingly large proportion of the tales are 
melancholy affairs : I counted no fewer than six which 
had hanging for their climax, and there were three 
cases of poisoning, two operations, four sudden deaths 
and a suicide. None quite equalled the sublime econ- 


omy of the entrant who concluded thus a story with 
the title ‘ Fun’: 

Fun! The word hammered in his brain, until suddenly he 
knew that he couldn’t live any more without it. 
to his horses mechanically, and then hung himself from the 
beam in the barn, 

Many were disqualified at the outset for not heeding 
the caution to write a complete story and not a 
synopsis. One such—the gloomiest of the lot—really 
no more than outlined the plot of what might make 
an exceedingly interesting novel (I seem to remember 
that Mr. Hugh Walpole has done something rather 
like it). It concerns two elderly spinsters who lived 
together in suppressed hatred. We leave them 
amiably chatting over tea, in which each has dropped 
poison for the other. 

To choose the winners has been no easier than usual. 
I think B. Medway has got more character into his 
250 words than anyone else, and Reductio ad Absurdum 
also uses his space well, though not altogether without 
wastefulness. Lester Ralph, with the one “ twist ” 
story of any real merit, runs these close, and I would 
also commend Gordon Daviot, N. W. MacDonald, 
R. C. J. Howland, Marion Peacock, Miss Grindrod, 
C. M. F., and—though I am doubtful whether I under- 
stand his story—Adrian Dearford. 


THE WINNING STORY 
THE REFERENCE 


** When Riseley was with me, he done very well.”’ 

The miller surveyed with satisfaction the reference 
he had given his favourite carter, before he tucked it 
into an envelope. Great was his indignation when 
Riseley’s prospective employer wrote for further par- 
ticulars. 

He waylaid the vicar on the highway Sunday even- 
ing, and the cleric, wobbling perilously on his bicycle, 
gave good counsel over his shoulder. 

** Just say frankly what you know about Riseley.’’ 

‘* But I know so much about ’im. I’ve knowed ’im 
twenty year. I knowed his grandfather too.’’ 

‘* Well, you might mention that,’’ said the vicar 
genially, riding on. 

‘* Have ’ee wrote Frankie Riseley’s reference ?’’ 
asked his wife the next day. 

‘* Well, I be thinking about it.’’ 

‘* Them as thinks so much is like to have weather- 
cocks for headpieces, turned every way.’’ 

‘* Have ’ee any reference book? What be those 
books in the bookcase? ’”’ 

‘** Cookery, and the big ones be Bibles. There baint 
nothing about Frankie in they books,’’ said his wife 
derisively. 

“*T do know that. 
like.’’ 

** Ask t’owd cuckoo on top the clock. He do have 
a form of words,’’ said the lady. 

The miller subsided into dignified silence. He spread 
the letter of Frankie’s future employer before him, and 
prepared to write on its blank second page. His wife 
tip-toed about, glancing with mingled amusement and 
exasperation at the deeply pondering miller. At length 
the testimonial was written : 

‘* When Riseley was with me, he done very well 
indeed.”’ 


I do want a form of words 


B. Mepway 


SECOND PRIZE 
QUADRATICS 


It was not that she lied glibly. That’s in the game. 
It was the useless embellishments she persisted in 
making, the pleasure she took in plastering them on, 
which gave him pause. She bent over the table with 
her angelic, were it not so human, so impish, head, 
until he expected to see a miniature rococo cathedral 
spring from the cloth, gargoyles and all. 
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The affair was quite simple, yet it seemed to promise 
food for thought. They had met in town that after- 
noon, had had dinner, a dance. Outer suburbia, petty 
Arcady, frowns on, if it reads, this freedom. 

‘* Yes,’’ she was telling her mother, ‘‘ I missed the 
ten to seven bus. I remembered what you said about 
the twenty past eg 

‘‘ Ten past,’’ mother interpolated, for the third time. 

‘* T thought I’d fetch Granny’s medicine. Got to the 
square five minutes late. You know how infrequent 
the trains are now, and I looked in on Doris, etc., etc.’’ 

She glanced out of the corners of her eyes, looking 
for his appraisement. He had popped in last thing to 
inquire after Granny. She was like a cat, wanting to 
be stroked. 

He made his adieu, and actually shook himself. free. 
Stolen pleasures, they said, were—as Revelation’s 
little book, sweet in the mouth, bitter in the belly. 

One good thumping lie, he muttered. Not this con- 
tinuous harping . . . a chord, all very well, but a noc- 
turne, a sonata...a Domestic Symphony. No 
thanks ! 


ReEpuctTio AD ABSURDUM 


21s. The printer unexpectedly added to the diffi- 
culty of this competition by inserting a howling mis- 
print: ‘‘ I’m a lass amang the heather ’’ should, of 
course, have been ‘“‘ I’ve a lass amang the heather.’’ 
The printer’s version is certainly not an improvement; 
indeed, it can only with difficulty be made to make 
sense. Most competitors spotted the error, but 
naturally in the task of judging the winners I cannot 
discriminate between those who did and those who 
didn’t, and as a matter of fact some of those who 
took the verse at its face value sent in quite good 
efforts. Those who tried the Yeats style nearly all 
failed to catch his phrase and metre. The 
American translations were much better, and have 
provided me with a rich new vocabulary of slang. 
J. K. Rankin began well : 
Beat it Sadie! Hit the trail! 
I’ve not fallen for no frail 
Since a sophomore at Yale 
but was neither compact enough, nor sufficiently close 
to the original. His last line was also good : 
Pronto! Frame a getaway. 
Vaughan Powel might have got a prize if he hadn’t 
rhymed daisies and spaces: in this mechanical kind of 
verse I take precision of rhyme to be essential. I 
reproduce his rendering : 
Cut it out cant yer, cutie, cut it out, 
You ain’t the hay-seed dame I’d care about. 
Bo, I’m sure knee-deep in daisies, 
I’m the queen of open spaces. 
Gee! You’ve spilt a mouthful queen, but cut it out! 
After some hesitation I award first prize to A. A. Le 
M. S., who gives a clever rendering of the verse, mis- 
print and all, and the second to Audubon (who knew 
better than the printer). P. R. Laird deserves honour- 
able mention along with those I have already named. 
And I apologize deeply for the misprint, which I fear 
rather spoilt the competition. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
Say, kid, you’d better can that one-eye lamp, 
You’re not the blooming peach for Hiram Bamp. 
I guess you’ve gotten it askew, sir, 
I never clicked the happy lid at you, sir. 
Say, hop it, kid, and can the one-eye lamp. 
A. A. LE M. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Cut it out, Angel-Facie, cut it out, 

Shoot it further than a Texas man can shout. 
It’s sure idle to attract us, 

We’ve a date among the Cactus ; 

Cut it out, Angel-Facie, cut it out ! 


AUDUBON 


__7 August 1926 


REVIEWS 
THE VERY LATEST 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


A Call to Order. By Jean Cocteau. 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. net. 


A NEW literary and artistic movement in France 
is hardly complete without one or more Sainte. 
Beuves to admonish it in private and to interpret it 
in public. M. Cocteau appears to play the Sainte. 
Beuve to a, or perhaps to *‘ the ’’, modern movement, 
though after reading his book. I find myself still a 
little in the dark as to what that is. It includes 
Erik Satie, M. Auric, M. Poulenc and other musicians, 
M. Picasso and M. Paul Morand are in it. That 
strange creature, Guillaume Apollinaire, half hack- 
pornographer, half independent and ever seeking 
poet, seems to have had something to do with it. 
But, though M. Cocteau speaks more than once of 
‘‘ our group,” it is not easy to divine what the group 
stands for or what keeps it together. 

I confess that, outside Marcel Proust and M. 
Morand, I know little enough of the ‘‘ very latest” 
in French literature. In most directions my knowledge 
stops short with those pre-war patriarchs, MM. Jules 
Romains, Georges Duhamel and Charles Vildrac. 
But I do not think that it is entirely ignorance which 
makes it difficult for me to discern what M. Cocteau 
is driving at. He has a peculiar style of his own, 
which does not help the inquirer. He says: 

Much fun has been made of an aphorism of mine quoted in 

an article in the Mercure de France: ‘* An artist must swallow 
a locomotive and bring up a pipe.’’ I meant by this that 
neither painter nor musician should make use of the spectacle 
afforded by machinery in order to render their [sic] art 
mechanical, but should make use of the measured exaltation 
aroused in them by that spectacle in order to express other 
things of a more intimate kind. 

I am far from wishing to make fun of M. Cocteau, 
who is a much more serious and, if the expression be 
understood, well-behaved thinker than one might 
have supposed. But it is hard to refrain from asking : 
Why, if that was what he meant, did he not say so? 

There is nothing, perhaps, in this book so im- 
penetrably enigmatic, but there is a great deal that 
is very elusive. One begins, as one reads, to suspect 
traps and subtleties that probably do not exist. I am 
still not sure whether it is an obscure joke or a silly 
error that accounts for Baudelaire being referred to 
throughout as ‘‘ Beaudelaire.” M. Cocteau _ says 
much about style, some of it intelligible, some of it 
not, but he does not seem to have appreciated the 
primary rule, that a good style puts the fewest 
obstacles compatible with full expression between 
reader and meaning. 

It is never, I think, his intention merely to mystify : 
his temperament makes these difficulties in spite of 
him. He says naively: ‘‘ I have a habit (no doubt 
a detestable one) of using certain familiar expressions 
in a special sense, which I attribute to them without 
any explanation.” This is only too true, but, of 
course, there is nothing detestable about it. What 
makes it regrettable is that when he does so the 
reader must, after wasting a little time, abandon the 
attempt to understand what these expressions mean. 
The naivety of the confession, however, clears 
M. Cocteau of the charge of deliberately committing 
this error. His mind has a fantastic fertility which 
is beyond his control: images proliferate in it until 
they strangle one another, like flowers and weeds in 
a deserted garden. But often in the self-stultifying 
riot there occur passages which are as sensible as 
they are beautiful. Take, for example, this elaborate 
and charming defence of himself for having used 
Maurice Barrés as a chopping-block for his wit and 
his ideas : 
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We continually need a wall, as in the game of “ pelota,”’ 
in order to carry on our game, either alone, or with or 
against others. It is this that brings down on us the 
reproach, now of arrogance if the wall we have selected 
is a masterpiece universally respected—now of malicious- 
ness if our wall is a ‘* master.”’ 

.- Let me confess that when ...I1 chose Maurice 
Barrés, it was in the capacity of a pelota wall that I meant 
him to serve. I needed a wall that was very high, very 
sunny, and very much in the public eye. A wall that even 
my best drives would leave unperturbed, but one which would 
be of the greatest service to me and my game. 

The same thing applies to ‘ Madame Bovary,’ dealt with 
at the beginning of ‘ Le Secret Professionel.’ I do no harm 
to the book, so there is no need to blame me, or to cry out 
in indignation. Let me run, and jump about, and take my 
exercise. On weekdays at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, Hendaye, or 
Bayonne, any amateur may use the “‘ Fronton ’’ as much as 
he likes and may practise there. (Barrés, to whom in his 
capacity of a wall my balls cannot be either agreeable or 
disagreeable, will not feel hurt, now, at being compared to a 
wall. I know some in several villages which are Frontons 
on one side, and on the other are covered with peaches, grapes 
and roses). 

Could anything be prettier or more obviously sincere 
than this? 

M. Cocteau says that when he reads criticism it 
is not to learn anything of the work under notice, 
as to which he can form his own opinion, but to dis- 
cern, if he can, the critic himself. Probably this is 
the standard by which he would prefer to be judged. 
Certainly it is the standard that best suits him. In 
detached and frequent flashes he is acute enough. 
There is a whole revelation in his remark that 
“Wagner’s works are long works which are long, 
and long-drawn-out, because this old sorcerer looked 
upon boredom as a useful drug for the stupefaction 
of the faithful.” He can also be portentously without 
meaning, as when he says that: ‘‘ The poet is a 
believer. In what? In everything "—which sounds 
rather like an extract from ‘ Patience.’ 

But the value of this book and, I should judge, of 
M. Cocteau’s work in general, is in the impression he 
himself makes on the mind. He seems to be almost 
entirely without the power of consecutive argument 
or of co-ordinating his theories. Sometimes at the 
point where another critic would articulate his thesis, 
he seeks to distract the reader’s attention from the 
fact that there is no such articulation by throwing 
in a startling image. More often he merely stops 
short and starts again. Thus it is impossible to gain 
any definite idea of what he stands for; one has only 
a vague notion of what he likes and what he dislikes. 
But one has also a very vivid picture of a mind which 
is singularly active, singularly acute, and singularly 
honest. His account of that modern effort in painting, 
music and literature which he is concerned to extol 
reduces itself to a series of flashlight glimpses, yield- 
ing but confused information. But after reading the 
book one is conscious that M. Cocteau himself is a 
delightful and a stimulating companion, and that, 
what cannot be said of all exponents of the ‘‘ very 
latest,” he has the most beautiful manners in criticism. 

The translator, Mr. Rollo H. Myers, is to be con- 
gratulated on having accomplished a far from easy 
task in a very creditable manner. 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANTICS 


The Diaboliques. By Jules Barbey d’Aurevilly. 
Knopf. os. 6d. net. 


F Beau Brummell had developed extreme literary 

ambition, and had been able to model him- 
self on Maturin, the earlier Disraeli, the earlier 
Bulwer-Lytton, Ouida and the late ‘* Baron” 
Corvo, we might have had in English some- 
thing distantly comparable with the work of 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. Dandyism was the most 
serious and persistent interest in his long life. For 
the rest, he cultivated the horrible, practised a kind of 
romantic snobbery, was lavish with paradox, and 
waved with great energy the banner of a Church that 


naturally resented the immoral tone of his writings. 
The English writers who have been mentioned as sug- 
gesting, between them, some of the qualities of this 
preposterous yet not uninspired writer need to be re- 
inforced by some French writers, however, if an 
adequate idea of Barbey d’Aurevilly is to be con- 
veyed. There were moments when he resembled, and 
not by mere imitation, the Balzac of certain of the 
short stories, though he had nothing like Balzac’s 
range and energy, and there were other moments when 
his hauteur, ceasing to be absurd, was not unlike, 
though less spiritual than, the pride of Villiers de 
Isle Adam. 

Some of the names we have introduced into the 
comparison are so illustrious that they may seem al- 
together above the level of any discussion having for 
its subject a minor and eccentric and quite often 
ridiculous writer. But there was genius in Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, who, though he can seldom be read for 
ten pages without a smile at him, and is now and then 
guite intolerable, will always mean something to other 
writers. Look at that story of his, ‘ Le Plus Bel 
Amour de Don Juan.’ An aged but still vital rake 
—Barbey always delighted in those who, like himself, 
defied the effects of time—is entertained by all the most 
brilliant fashionable women who have been conquered 
by him. They beg him to tell the story of whatever he 
may deem his supreme success. He complies, relating 
to them the monstrous anecdote of the very young 
girl, daughter of a woman with whom he was in 
love, who became a mother simply as the result of 
occupying for a moment a chair in which he had been 
sitting. Nothing, baldly summarized, could be more 
extravagant. But the story, as Barbey d’Aurevilly 
tells it, has a power which defies scepticism and ridi- 
cule and silences moral protest. Whatever we may 
say in cold blood, in the reading we are carried away 
by the ardour of the over-coloured style, by the 
writer’s imaginative honesty in hyperbole. Look at 
that other monstrous story of the great Spanish lady 
who revenges herself on her husband by taking to the 
stews. It is the work of a writer who exceeds all 
limits, but with what vigour does it get its effects! 
Or take that affair of the couple who pelt each other 
with the embalmed heart of their child. It is melo- 
drama gone mad; only, it tells tremendously. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly had very little sense of mas- 
culine and still less of feminine character; his ideas 
were few and violent; his love of splendour was 
accompanied by delight in the tawdry; and his trick 
of shirking all psychological difficulties by affecting 
a belief in possession by the devil is highly irritating. 
But he was truly and profoundly enamoured of mag- 
nificence and of horror, and that style of his, with 
all its defects, was at times something more than 
adequate to his wild purpose. We are glad that he 
should be made available in English, and through ‘ Les 
Diaboliques,’ which is his best volume of short stories, 
though the ‘ Histoire sans Nom’ is the best con- 
structed of his works, and ‘ Du Dandyisme ’ and its 
sequel may be more generally attractive. The trans- 
lation has preserved a good deal of the colour and 
fever of Barbey d’Aurevilly’s style, of the style which, 
in a famous definition, was made out of mingled 
‘* tiger’s blood and honey "—a definition as outrageous 
and as effective as some of Barbey’s own. 


INNOCENTS ABROAD 


Adventures Among the Riffi. By Vincent 
Sheean. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 
OME journalists seek adventure, and some have 
Grane thrust upon them; but the American 
journalist does both. There is a regrettable tendency 
among English readers to suspect the American 
journalist, or travel-writer, of exaggerating the 
dangers through which he has passed, in order to 
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increase his sales. That is because English readers | the Church of England—perhaps the most conserya- 


will never understand the circumstances in which these 
adventures are undertaken. Here is Mr. Vincent 
Sheean, for instance, plunging into the Riff country 
in the midst of hostilities with Spain, ill-supplied with 
money, unable to speak a word of Arabic, and accom- 
panied by a guide of his own choosing, against whom 
the French authorities have specially warned him as 
being ‘‘ untrustworthy, a coward and a thief,’’ the 
son of ‘‘the greatest rascal jn northern Africa.’’ 
They are stopped by the Metalsa, an Arab tribe, and 
the guide, pretending to interpret, makes his employer 


| 
| 
| 


tive institution in the world—has yielded to its spel}, 
while the various Nonconformist bodies have seldom 
been slow to recognize its advantages. 

The fact is perhaps not as surprising as might at 
first appear, the truth being that the  successfyj 
advertiser is a psychological expert. He has made 
the discovery that mankind is not only capable of 
receiving instruction, but that it demands it. For most 


_ of us education consists in the accumulation and assimj- 


ask the chief to send him (the guide) back into French | * I ’ w 
_ is told it a thousand times! This is more especially 
' the case in regard to what intellects of a loftier class 


territory. He then takes nearly all Mr. Sheean’s 
money—on the plea of going into the market to buy 
food—and departs. The Metalsa, annoyed at the dis- 
appearance of the money, keep Mr. Sheean im- 
prisoned in a verminous cave for some weeks, and 
then—after relieving him of his watch and other effects 
—pass him on, skinned,’ to Abdel Krim’s head- 
quarters at Ajdir. It is obvious that there would have 
been no chapter headed ‘ Captivity’ if Mr. Sheean 
had not been ignorant of the language, and naturally 
credulous into the bargain. A Riffi visitor in New 
York would not have been easier game. But mark 
the advantage of this guileless method. No one ever 
dreamt that he could be a spy: they were consistently 
rude to him, it is true, but never suspicious: and, in 
the end, Abdel Krim decided to use him as the 
medium for a carefully prepared ‘‘ interview ’’ in the 
American press—which, of course, was just what Mr. 
Sheean wanted. Thus is innocence {and pluck) 
rewarded. 

One approaches Mr. Sheean’s judgments on the Riff 
question with some care. He was accompanied 
wherever he went at headquarters, and during his 
subsequent return to Tangier, by one or other of the 
Riffi chiefs, or by that unattractive German renegade, 
called the Caid el-Hadj. His tribute to the treatment 
of Spanish prisoners is probably due to the fact that 
he saw only what he was meant to see; but the 
ghastly evidence he found—and so ably describes— 
of the Spanish losses in the retreat from Sheshuan is 
tangible enough—and so is his observation that the 
arms used by the Riffi are nearly all Spanish, with a 
few French. There were only four German soldiers 
in the whole Riff country when he was there; but 
there were several miserable deserters from _ the 
Foreign Legion, whom Abdel Krim would not trust 
and employed only in menial work. Anyhow, Mr. 
Sheean tells us the truth as he saw it, and tells it 
breezily and well. 

The illustrations to this book are from outside 
sources, and illustrate nothing except the absence of 
a camera from Mr. Sheean’s kit. It would have been 
stolen anyhow, of course. But he makes our mouths 
water by telling us that there is one camera, the Caid 
el-Hadj’s, that is constantly being used in the Riff. 
It photographed, for instance, that curious scene when 
the American newspaper man, a Riffi chief and the 
German renegade himself stood to witness a parade 
of Spanish prisoners among the hills. Will it ever 
give up its secrets? It may be a good investment 
for the renegade or his family one of these days. 


THE CRAFT OF ADVERTISING 


First Essays on Advertising. By J. 
Allison. Cecil Palmer. tos. 6d. net. 


REAT, and ever greater, is the power of adver- 

tisement. A few years ago such a statement 
would have been regarded as an indefensible paradox ; 
to-day it is the baldest of truisms. The advertiser 
has come into his own. His craft—for so we must 
perforce call it—keeps busy a whole army of poets, 
painters, story-tellers and essayists. ‘The noblest in- 
tellects of the age are enlisted in its service. Even 


Murray 


' would deem trivialities. 


lation of oft-repeated statements. It has been pro- 
foundly observed that if you tell a man the same thing 
three times he will believe it. How much more so if he 


We yield an unequivocal if 


' incurious assent to the proposition that the angles 
_ at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal to one 
' another, but the majority of us are equally prepared 


to believe, in a matter that touches us more nearly, 
that Blank’s whisky is superior in quality to all its 
competitors—particularly if that information is con- 
veyed in a memorable form. 

Hence the far-reaching influence of the slogan. 
Mr. J. Murray Allison, who may claim to know as 
much about advertising as any man in England 
(though he has modestly refrained from doing so) 
devotes one of the most interesting chapters in an 
interesting book to a consideration of the slogan. In 
view of the important part which the slogan plays in 
our daily lives—it may be remembered that ‘‘ Business 


_as Usual” kept us cheerful and contented during the 


| Maxwell 


early days of the Great War—his observations on the 
subject are not without value. The slogan, he tells 
us, to be successful, must embody the following 
points : 
1. It must apply to the article with which it is associated, 
either directly or by inference. 
It must scan properly. It must possess rhythm, a 
swing, or lilt, whichever you prefer to call it. 
3. There must be an operative word or words upon which 
the emphasis falls naturally. 


‘“* If,” he adds, ‘* in addition to embodying the three 
qualifications mentioned above, the slogan rhymes, 
all the better; if it is alliterative, all the better still; 
and if, finally, it embodies the name of the article, 
it should be a perfect slogan.” This seems to us a 
very acute analysis of the slogan, and one that goes 
far to explain the success of some slogans and the 
failure of others. 

But the slogan does not exhaust Mr. Allison’s in- 
terest in the technique of advertising. He has 
chapters on ‘ The Salvaging of Skilled Labour,’ 
‘ Posters,’ ‘ Life Insurance Advertising,’ ‘ The 
Advertising of British Banks,’ and ‘ Agriculture and 
Advertising.’ In another chapter he indicates how, 
by the means of skilful and artistic advertising, the 
public-house may be converted into a picture gallery 
without any deflection from its main purpose, and 
certainly a not inconsiderable number of our London 
taverns would appear to stand in need of some such 
transformation. A chapter entitled ‘ Advertisiana’ 
contains several lists of books, compiled by various 
hands, that are likely to prove of service to the copy- 
writer. These make interesting reading. Mr. C. 
Tregurtha, for instance, has apparently 


derived benefit from the study of Rabelais, Johnson's 


Dictionary, Pepys’s ‘ Memoirs and Diary,’ Mon- 
taigne’s ‘ Essays’ and ‘ The Dignity of Business,’ by 
Sir Herbert Morgan; while the list of Mr. R. Sykes 
(of the London Press Exchange) includes the Bible, 
the Book of Common Prayer, ‘ The Golden Treasury 
of Songs and Lyrics’ and ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 
The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ is also recommended. 

Mr. Allison’s book will be found invaluable to the 
advertiser, while to the general reader it will suggest 
many new points of view. We look forward with 


interest, not unmixed with impatience, to ‘ Second 
Essays on Advertising.’ 
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LAW AND ORDER 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By 

Bronislaw Malinowski. Kegan Paul. 5s. 
net. 


N this volume Dr. Malinowski upholds the view, 

with which most field workers would surely agree, 
that tribal customs are of many different kinds with 
correspondingly differentiated sanctions. He makes 
clear that, some armchair anthropologists notwith- 
standing, primitive law is not exclusively nor even 
mainly made up of negatives, and that it has a civil 
as well as a criminal side. He also traverses the view 
put forward by the late Dr. Rivers that the Melanesians 
are essentially communistic in their organization ; there 
can be no doubt that Dr. Malinowski is right in his 
contention; the surprising thing is that Dr. Rivers 
entirely disregarded the criticisms addressed to him as 
to his use of terms. 

The author is, however, on more debatable ground 
when he criticizes current theories on other points. 
For more than a generation it was an axiom that re- 
semblances in culture, at any rate among peoples in 
the lower stages, were due to the innate similarity of 
the human mind all the world over. A later age 
pinned its faith to diffusion as an explanation of the 
distribution of such features of social organization as 
the dual organization—the division of a tribe into two 
social groups for the regulation of marriage, etc. Now 
Dr. Malinowski comes along with a theory which con- 
stitutes a partial reversion to the earlier mode of en- 
visaging the facts; he maintains that the dichotomous 
organization was originally universal, though it may 
be almost obliterated in places, and that it is due to the 
symmetry of all social transactions; in other words, to 
the fact that a buyer implies a seller. 

It is perhaps a little singular that a writer who 
pleads in other respects for more diversity of outlook 
should pin his faith to a uniformitarian view of the 
origin of the dual organization. Be that as it may, his 
theory is definitely erroneous as applied to the Kuku- 
ruku of West Africa, whose dual constitution of society 
is traditionally due to Sobo immigration ; it is unprove- 
able and improbable for the Edo, whose scores of clans 
show no trace in their marriage customs of any dual 
grouping; and it seems to be definitely irreconcilable 
with the tripartite organization of such tribes as the 
Dene of North America; other anomalous cases are 
recorded among the Hurons, the Mohegans, etc., so 
that there is evidence of wide distribution. 

One other item may be mentioned among the wealth 
of material in this volume, for its significance is not 
limited to the student of anthropology. Dr. Malinow- 
ski utters a protest against the rash, unscientific and 
haphazard application of our morals, laws and customs 
te native societies. Are we so successful in solving 
our own problems that we can justifiably subvert 
systems which, after all, work fairly well, even if both 
methods and results seem strange to European eyes? 
Destroy the machinery of native life and we substitute 
anarchy for order, and in the long run only too often 
destroy the will to live. 
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WISDOM FROM THE WEST 
Britain’s Economic Plight. By Frank Plachy. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE Publisher’s Note to this book informs us that 
Mr. Plachy is an American newspaper correspon- 
dent who has lived here for several years. He himself, 
on the first page of Chapter I, remarks that he has 
been in England eighteen months; but after reading 
the book our curiosity on the point is dispelled; for a 
few years one way or the other could have made no 
appreciable difference. 
However little progress we may have made with our 
economic situation we have certainly not failed to dis- 
cuss it in all its aspects, and to bring forward any 
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ideas that are not stale news requires a considerable 
amount of originality. Mr. Plachy has nothing in par- 
ticular to say on the subject that has not already been. 
often and better expressed by authorities on whom he 
appears to have drawn pretty freely. His caustic if 
irrelevant comments on various aspects of American 
life may have some symptomatic interest, while for the 
rest such passages as: 

The average American who comes to Europe these days has 
had the lining of his stomach and his kidneys so impaired 
through drinking bootleg concoctions at home that he has to 
be very careful about his drinking in Europe, in spite of the 
purity of the product. 

(which occurs, curiously enough, in a chapter on 
English Cooking) cause us to glance from time to time 
at the top of the page to reassure ourselves that we are 
still reading ‘ Britain’s Economic Plight.’ 

He does a serious injustice in suggesting that it 
needs ‘‘ the sharp eye of the editor of a great Ameri- 
can newspaper ”’ to spot what Mr. Garvin says in the 
bserver; and his recommendation and criticism of 
‘ The Life and Times of Moberly Bell ’ are to our mind 
weakened by the explanatory statement that ‘* Bell was 
editor of The Times for many years. . .’’ when he was 
never editor at all, as anyone who had read the book 
ought to know. We do not share Mr. Plachy’s view 
that after the League of Nations disaster in March 
British opinion of the American senate has secretly 
gone up; the average Englishman certainly blames the 
poor progress of the League for the unavoidable omis- 
sion of Russia and the selfishly disruptive policies of 
France and the United States. His suggestions for 
separate Leagues of American, Continental, and British 
nations betray as complete a failure to grasp the 
elementary idea of the League as the beautiful remark 
that Americans do not understand what we are doing 
in the League because they fail to see what we can 
get out of it. 

In spite of his comments on the prohibition tyranny 
he recommends almost prohibitive taxation of drink 
and tobacco to reduce consumption, citing with 
approval the very propaganda he elsewhere condemns, 
without any misgivings over personal liberty. After a 
savage analysis of the types of American tourists he 
advises ‘‘ a nation-wide campaign ’’ on our part to 
attract more of them. Mr. Plachy is a friendly critic, 
and his intentions are no doubt good, but that, we 
must add in sorrow, is still no virtue; they only go 
towards the Road Fund of another place. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HartLey 


Mantrap. By Sinclair Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 

Delight. By Mazo de la Roche. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Miranda Masters. 
7s. 6d. net. 


O contemporary novelist can make the stream of 

life flow more briskly than can Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 
His latest book belies its title. ‘ Mantrap’ suggests 
detention, duration, even durance vile, whereas the 
story is remarkable for colour, movement and change 
of scene. Traps in plenty, physical and moral, close 
upon the hero, but he wriggles and squirms with a 
will. A respectable rising New York lawyer with 
nerves frayed by overwork, he accepts the invitation of 
an acquaintance, the egregious E. Wesson Woodbury, 
to go on an expedition into the wilds of darkest 
Canada: hunting, fishing, shooting, canoeing, all the 
delights of the red-blooded hundred-per-cent. he-man. 
He buys an outfit at an expensive store and sets forth. 
He encounters not romance but discomfort. The four 
Indians are not braves, they are not even brave, nor 
are they silent: they snigger and titter continually. 
But E. Wesson Woodbury, with his false airs of 
leadership and his reiterated references to poor Pres- 
cott’s tender feet, is most intolerable of all. ‘* Blatant 
fool, empty-headed buzz-saw! Hog!’’ thus Prescott 
privately sums up his self-important companion; and 
regardless of the unpleasant implications of the word 
‘* quitter,’’ he resolves to break the partnership. How 
he falls in with a real trapper, who doesn’t despise 
comfort, prefers a cigarette to a pipe and sleeps on a 
pillow if he can get one; how they strike up a friend- 
ship which lasts until Prescott meets the trapper’s 
wife and elopes with her, and even survives this test, 
which was not perhaps so severe as Mr. Lewis would 
have it appear—this is the theme of the remainder of 
the book. The lawyer, the trapper, and the fierce, 
bored manicurist, Alverna, form a highly inconstant 
triangle, the apex of which is always shifting from one 
to the other. Rapids and express trains figure in the 
solution, which is not reached by steps so much as by 
leaps and bounds. 

‘ Mantrap ’ is a holiday book, written in a holiday 
humour, irresponsible, lively and exhilarating. Its 
impetus carries it along, it flashes before us like a 
motion-picture, and we forget or disregard improb- 
abilities. Woodbury is merely the incarnation of some- 
thing one does not like—a kind of animated telephone- 
bell. Yet for all his unreality he is none the less annoy- 
ing. Moreover, Mr. Lewis, having got his characters 
fairly into the wilds, assumes for them a correspond- 
ing fluidity of action and changeability of mood. They 
are oxygenized, inflated, charged with energy but lack- 
ing in specific gravity. They go so fast that where 
they go does not seem to matter. Movement is every- 
thing. At moments when the charm wears thin we 
see them as beads of quicksilver, scurrying to and 
fro, joining and dividing. But so great is Mr. Lewis’s 
vitality and resourcefulness, vividness of dialogue and, 
above all, power of making plausible innumerable 
variations of one situation, that one can enjoy him as 
one enjoys a switch-back. It is an unreal mode of 
progression, but it is intoxicating, all the same. 

‘ Delight ’ (also a story of Canadian life) is a much 
solider, more considerable book. The history of the 


By John Cournos. 


Knopf. 


— 


emigrant servant-girl, of bewildering beauty, who 
waited at table in the two public-houses of Brancepeth 
and set all the townswomen by the ears has somethij 
of Hardy’s concreteness and actuality. She is obscurely 
sensual, good-hearted, of limited understanding, not 
an interesting or promising type; but Mr. de la Roche 
is so faithful to his conception of her and of the hard. 
bitten men and women among whom his lot is cast 
that the story from the first page lives vividly in the 
imagination. It has gravity and power, and is in touch 
with the unsensational, unemotional elements of life, 
Consequently minor happenings, the heroine’s yn. 
ravelling of her departed lover’s jersey, for instance, 
which would seem theatrical in a book less firm] 
grounded on actualities, have an unchallengeable sig. 
nificance and propriety. Unfortunately, however, Mr, 
de la Roche’s altogether admirable sobriety and 
reticence of treatment cuts both ways. It shows up his 
merits but it also illuminates his defects. There is no 
reason that a story should end unhappily; far better 
that it should not, since nowadays there is a tendency 
to involve in disaster characters intended by nature and 
circumstances for a cheerful life. But surely if ever a 
heroine was destined for tragedy, Delight Mainprize is 
she. Everything shapes that way; her creator has 
done for her that most difficult thing, portrayed her 
convincingly as a ‘‘ fatal’’ woman. Her name has a 
hollow ring, even its place in the sentence suggests 
sinister possibilities. Trouble follows her wherever she 
goes, and she goes rapidly down-hill: from the 
Duke of York, that not very strait-laced hostelry, she 
goes without a character to the house of an eccentric 
farmer who painted threatening texts on his barn-wall 
to harass his disobedient son. Hence, having thrown 
the farmer’s too amorous foster-child into a bed of 
water-cress she flees to Beemer’s, rival to the Duke of 
York, flaunting her shame once more in Brancepeth. 
(How the proprietors of this inn were ignorant of her 
reputation, since it was known to every other in- 
habitant of the town, we cannot guess.) At this point 
we simply await the time and manner of her death. 
The women of the town combine against her, a delusive 
offer of marriage is sent her as a decoy, a fantastic 
scene is enacted on the shores of the lake. . . But no. 
Mr. de la Roche will not have her sacrificed, and the 
story, which had all along steered clear of melodrama, 
plunges head-long into it. The conclusion is unworthy 
of a book which had distinguished so carefully and 
honourably between what is theatrical and what is 
terrible. It is a pity that the lapse, which is brief, 
should acquire a factitious importance by coming at 
the end. But in spite of this blemish ‘ Delight’ is a 
powerful and memorable piece of work. 

Mr. Cournos is a sincere single-minded writer, much 
influenced by the Russians. (Can this be the explana- 
tion of the publishers’ cryptic statement: ‘‘ With this 
novel Mr. Cournos joins the list of Borzoi authors ’’? 
We looked in vain in his volume for any mention of a 
dog.) He is not afraid of emotion or of the expression 
of it, and his imagination takes fire readily, sometimes 
too readily. In ‘ Miranda Masters’ his subject is a 
group of cosmopolitans, American and Russian, for 
the most part conscientious objectors or inclining 
towards pacifism. Like characters in Dostoievski, 
they are unhappy but studious of happiness. They 
are dissatisfied with themselves, and with their wives 
and husbands, and they hope to obtain tranquillity of 
mind by a process of conjugal rearrangement. Thus 
Miranda Masters, the brilliant suffering poetess, 
delegates her husband, Arnold, to Winifred, erstwhile 
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mistress of Gombarov or Gomby, who stands to the 
rest somewhat as Alyosha or Myshkin stood to the 
tormented characters of ‘ The Brothers Karamazov ’ 
and ‘ The Idiot.’ She consoles herself with a sculptor 
and Gombarov (newly returned from Bolshevik Russia 
and reproached, obscurely, by Miranda for ‘‘ letting 
her down ’’) finds someone called Adrienne. The book 
seems to end happily, with Arnold on the way to becom- 
ing an officer and the rest temporarily accommodated 
with partners. It is not easy to see exactly what is 
Mr. Cournos’s attitude to these people. | Even for 
Bohemians, their behaviour is extraordinary (their 
landlady preferred taking in unmarried couples to such 
as were legally bound : them she considered bourgeois) 
and much of it seems arbitrary and experimental. 
Dostoievski in some way succeeds in making conduct 
subordinate to emotion: we do not care what people 
do, provided only they can go on feeling like that. 
But Mr. Cournos, though his writing has moments of 
beauty and flights of passion, never quite convinces 
us that his characters are entitled to be judged in a 
special court. They are inflamed by beauty and by 
the thought of creating and preserving beauty; they 
are not materialists; but neither are they the stuff 
from which great examples can be drawn. The book 
is like a meeting-place of two literatures, which, with 
every sympathy, can properly get into touch with each 
other. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages. Edited by A. P. 
Newton. With eight plates and maps. Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE eleven lectures by various authors of which this book is 
composed cover a wide field between the fifth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and touch on many points of interest which modern 
research has developed. Each writer takes his own subject, and 
it is mainly his duty to settle the modicum of truth in legend, 
or perhaps deduce from isolated references some important fact. 
History in the dark ages is scanty, and we now realize that it 
may be itself a distortion, written with a bias which conceals 
the truth. Where we have documents like the ‘ Antonine Itiner- 
ary,’ we have to consider hy whom and for what purpose they 
were written. Columbus thought his new world was a part of 
India. Hazy ideas of geography are particularly evident con- 
cerning the Antipodes, and the large regions occupied by the 
wandering Tartars, born horsemen and marauders, remain to 
many people to-day a mythical Cathay. As for travellers’ tales, 
we can now perceive that several of Marco Polo’s wonders, 
such as asbestos, were real enough. Philology comes in to 
assist Prof. Mawer on the Vikings, who took chances the 
Frisians had dropped, and Sir Denison Ross on the name of 
Prester John. We wish there had been more maps, even if 
they were occasionally speculative. Miss Power helps us most 
in this way. The book is net for a beginner, but should 
stimulate the real student to further research. 


Murder in Fact and Fiction. By Canon J. 
Hurst and Blackett, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net. 


IT is due to the author of this book to say that he indicates 
quite plainly what we may expect from him at the outset. In a 
prefatory note he writes: ‘‘ The writer, who professes to find in 
minor poets like Yeats (sic), Thompson and Bottomley the superior 
of Tennyson, or who admires the crude and ungainly sculptures of 

in or Epstein more than the immortal works of Phidias and 
the Greeks is guilty not only of bad taste, but of bad politics.’ 
As a personal confession this quaintly-punctuated sentence is, no 
doubt, not without its interest ; its precise bearing upon the subject 
in hand, however, eludes us. Canon Brookes is more convincing 
when he is less introspective, and he has collected some valuable 
material which may well prove useful to future students of crim- 
inology. One of the most interesting chapters is that devoted to 
the murder of Lord Ferrers by his steward—a crime that was some- 
thing more than a nine days’ wonder in the middle years of the 
eighteenth century, and the details of which have been carefully 
preserved in the correspondence of Horace Walpole. The author’s 
fondness for the split infinitive and his contempt for the ordinary 
laws of syntax deprive this book of any distinctive literary value. 
It will be read rather for its substance than for its style. 


The ane ot Extempore Speaking. By Harold Ford. Jenkins. 
net. 

The Art of Preaching. By Harold Ford. Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

THE writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews invited his readers 

to “* suffer the word of exhortation.” Mr. Hilaire Belloc would 


A. Brookes. 


probably regard “‘ suffer ’’ as the operative word in that phrase. 
Incalculable suffering has indeed been inflicted at various times 


by the well-meant efforts of ill-equipped preachers and orators. 
In these two books—each of which has run into several editions— 
Dr. Ford indicates the manner in which such suffering can be 
obviated, or at least mitigated. He pays special attention to such 
subjects as elocution, the cultivation of fluency, simplicity of style, 
mental visions, memory and association of ideas. The books are 
rather overladen with quotations from other authors, but the man 
who aims to be either a successful preacher or public speaker will 
find in them much which he would do well to lay to heart. 


Barye. By Charles Saunier. The Bodley Head. 6s. net. 


THIS further addition to the now familiar ‘Masters of Modern 
Art’ series has been well translated by Mr. Wilfred S. Jackson. 
Barye is, perhaps, the least known artist yet dealt with, least 
known, that is, in this country; in America his work is ~~. 4 
represented and is, and always has been, greatly admired. e 
are grateful, therefore, for M. Saunier’s lucid and incisive 
critical and biographical monograph. Barye is, of course, 
primarily a sculptor, and unluckily the cheap method of re- 
production necessary in order to produce forty illustrations 
besides text at a really popular price is worse in its effects with 
the complex forms of sculpture than with the flat of painting. 
A good deal, however, of Barye’s fine powers as a representer 
of wild animals in violent motion comes through and should 
stir a wider interest in thie artist. 


Registum Thome Wolsey. Transcribed and edited by F. T. 
Madge and H. Chitty. Canterbury and York Society. 
Vol. XXXII. 

THIS volume contains the Winchester Register of Cardinal 
Wolsey, who held the See in commendam as Administrator, being 
at the same time Archbishop of York, legate de latere of the 
Pope and Lord Chancellor. The Register is admirably trans- 
cribed and edited, but contains little of general interest except 
some valuable accounts of elections at religious houses, where 
an organized scheme seems to have ensured that the vacant 
offices should be bestowed on a person subservient to the 
Cardinal, the elections being usually per viam compromissi, that 
is, by selecting one person to act for the chapter—this person 
being Wolsey. ‘‘ The elections: illustrate the impotence into 
which the religious houses had sunk.”’ 


The Church Quarterly Review in its current number has a 
good paper on ‘ Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres,’ by Miss Hilda John- 
stone, who brings out some interesting points in his writings. The 
Bishop of Winchester writes on the problems of Reunion, and Dr. 
Williams treats of the relations of Jews and Christians in Spain 
during the Thirteenth Century. There are notes on the Irish text 
of the ‘ Te Deum ’ and on other literary subjects, in addition to 
the valuable review of periodicals. 


Care-free Travelling 


It is quite as easy to avoid the vexation 
of having one’s money stolen, as it is 
to court disaster by carrying it in the 
form of notes. Why, then, should 
the risk be run? 
The Westminster Bank is pleased to 
help its customers in the wiser course, 
and has many simple means of en- 
abling them to draw their money as 
required, through any of its foreign 
agents. Such precautions may be 
quickly arranged through any 
local branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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MOTORING 
NEW ROADS 
By H. THorRNTON RUTTER 


H OLIDAY motoring will reveai to many for 


mainly from the funds provided by the motor- 
ists themselves. They appear to most people very 
bare and cheerless. The Minister of Transport, how- 
ever, has allotted about £35,000 from the Road Fund 
for tree planting, as an experiment. Speaking 
recently at Bishop’s Stortford, the Minister of Trans- 
port admitted that the Road Fund was flourishing. 
The authorities, he said, were prepared to spend more 
this year than ever before on road work. Most 
motorists will hope that this will include further grants 
towards tree planting along the sides of new roads. 
Col. Wilfred Ashley also explained that delay in the 
progress of the Kingston by-pass road is partly due 
to negotiations between the highway authority and 
the railway company in regard to the bridges. 


the road are ready to be opened for traffic, but a year 
may elapse before the entire length is available. 
London motorists will be glad when this year has 
passed; Kingston is a spot they wish to avoid, not 
only because of the congestion of its streets, but also 
because of the constant attention the police in this 
district pay to many matters, from number plates to 
speed. 
* 
* * 


New roads are now being constructed all over the 
world, to the ultimate benefit of the motor industry. 
One of the most recent of our new colonial highways 


Agree- | 
ment has now been reached and several sections of | 
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is that between Mongalla, the capital of Mongalla 
province in Southern Sudan, and Nairobi in Kenya 
Colony. This eight hundred mile motor road is now 
open, and is stated to be as fine a highway as any 
in Europe. America is also making long-distance 
roadways, so that the difficulty of road travel is lessen. 
ing each year in the United States. The result of 


_ these improved facilities for touring is affecting the 


the first time some of our new roads, built | machines, which are getting smaller and smaller each 


year. The better the road surface the less need for 
the big and heavy motor-car to withstand the jar 
and shock of uneven ruts and pot-holes. Consequently 


| the motor user is discovering that he can get sufficient 


| service for his needs from smaller vehicles. 


Also, with 


| the improvement in engine construction, more power 


is being developed from smaller units. Thus, while 
the Road Fund continues to grow, the individual pay- 
ments by motorists are lessening year by year; 
while the average annual payment when the present 
road tax was first instituted was approximately nine- 
teen pounds per annum, already it has dropped to 
about fifteen, and is likely to be further reduced in 
the coming twelve months. 


* 
* * 


A sign that the world is appreciating British motor 
products is the fact that recently the French firm of 
Renault Fréres purchased British-made K.L.G. plugs 
for the Renault engine of the French ‘ Potez” 
biplane which successfully flew from Paris to Basra, 
2,737 miles in twenty-six hours and thirty-five minutes 
—a world’s record. Air travel is quicker than transit 
by road, but for the delight of the tourist the slower 
means of progression is much to be preferred. So 
although aeroplanes will be more used for business 
journeys, new roads in all parts of the world will 
continue to tempt the bulk of our population to use 
motor-cars. 


Announcement 


This popular car can now be 


obtained with a luxurious 

Weyman Saloon Body, which 

affords increased accommo- 

dation, entire absence of all 

body rattles, drumming, etc., 

and the exclusion of outside 
traffic noises. 


* Write to Dept. S.R. for cata- 

lo, of the Lancia “ Lambda” 

Spons. De Luxe Torpedo and 
Pullman Saloon Models 


— Personality — 


“If ever there was a car of | 
individuality it is this—It is indee 
a car of personality and I know 


very few e 
personalities on wheels to-day. 


W. H. Johnson in ‘ Country Life,” 19/6/26 


14/60 H.P. 


ANCIA 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY LIMITED, 
18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


"Grams: ‘‘ Curlanath, Piccy, London.” 


——‘* The Best Medium 
Powered Car in 


The World’ 


equally attractive 


13.9 R.A.C. 


“LAMBDA” 
Sole Concessionnaires : 


"Phone: Mayfair 7050 
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| HE HUMBER yields a full return for every drop 
I of petro! and oil consumed. It possesses all the 

speed and every comfort of the most expensive car 

on the market, minus its heavy running expenses and 


high costs for maintenance. 
THE HUMBER RANGE INCLUDES: 

9/20 h.p, 4-Seater Tourer £260 

9/20 h.p. 4-Seater Saloon £315 
12/25 h.p. 2/3 Seater £440 
12/25 h.p. 4-door 4/5 Seater Tourer _.... ts £440 
12/25 h.p. 4-door Saloon 
15/40 h.p. 4-door 5-Seater Tourer 
15/40 h.p. 4-door Saloon £860 
15/40 h p. Saloon Landaulette ... £860 
20/55 h.p. 6 Cyl. 5 Seater Tourer 4 £725 
20/55 h.p. 6 Cyl. Saloon & Saloon Landaulette £940 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 
May we send you full particulars ? 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON: 
West End Showrooms : Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Export Branch Office : 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 


Superiority and Long Service 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE Wankie Colliery Company was registered 

in London in October, 1923, as the reconstruc- 

tion of a company of the same name registered 
in 1914, which had an issue capital of £587,331 in 
10s. shares. Under the scheme of reconstruction 
shareholders received in respect of every two shares 
held in the old company three shares in the new 
company. The present issued capital is £900,000 in 
1,800,000 shares of 10s. each. The Wankie Colliery 
is situated on the main line of the railway running 
north from the Cape to Rhodesia, 212 miles north of 
Bulawayo, and 68 miles south of the Victoria Falls. 
The company possesses the sole right in perpetuity, 
under the Rhodesian Mining law, to mine coal over 
an area of 400 square miles, subject to 6d. per ton 
royalty payable to the British South Africa (Chartered) 
Company, and, in addition, has been granted exclusive 
prospecting rights until 1953 over a further area of 
880 square miles. 

Taking the seam at present being worked and 
assuming an average thickness of coal of 12 feet, 
which is below the thickness proved by a series of 
boreholes recently sunk over an area of about thirty 
square miles, and eliminating 25% of the area as 
unworkable by possible faulting or other causes, the 
total coal reserves may be estimated at approximately 
4,200 million tons, which speaks for its life, as the out- 
put at present is under 1,000,000 tons annually. The 
good quality of the coal is proved by the fact that 
87% of the coal mined and raised to the surface 
during the year ended August 31, 1925, was sold to 
customers or used in the retort coking plant or in the 
company’s brick-works and boilers. The sales of 
coal and coke for the last two years were as follows: 


Coal Coke 
12 months to August 31, 1924 334,568 tons 144,875 tons 
12 months to August 31, 1925 402,586 tons 153,234 tons 


The corresponding figures for the first nine months of 
the current financial year, ending August 31, 1926, 
were 357,406 tons of coal and 124,324 tons of coke. 
The principal customers of the company are the 
Rhodesian Railways, the various mining enterprises, 
municipal bodies and private consumers. The business 
is rapidly expanding, especially with Northern 
Rhodesia and the adjoining Congo districts. The 
company’s operations for the year ended August 31, 
1925, after allowing for depreciation, resulted in a 
net profit of £164,254. The net profit for the period 
to August 31, 1924, was £138,472. The present price 
of these 10s. shares is about 27s. They appear to 
possess great possibilities. 


RHODESIAN AND GENERAL ASBESTOS 


I have in the past drawn attention to the Rhodesian 
& General Asbestos Company. I do so again because 
I am favourably impressed with the potentialities 
of the company. The issued capital consists of 
980,000 £1 shares. The Corporation was incorporated 
in Rhodesia on July 12, 1917, to acquire and develop 
asbestos and other properties, and in particular, the 
Shabanie, and Gaths Mines in Rhodesia. Dividends 
of 15% were paid for 1924, 20% for 1925, and an 
interim dividend of 10% has been paid for 1926. At 
a recent meeting of the Charterland & General Ex- 
ploration Company, which is a large holder of 
Rhodesian & General Asbestos shares, Mr. Edmund 
Davis, the Chairman, drew attention to the continued 


progress of the company as shown by the following 
figures : 


For its financial year ended March 31: 


1924 the sales amounted to £338,585 

1925 £529,307 

1926 ” ” £633,818 
For its quarter ended June 30: 

1924 the sales amounted to £94,840 

1925 £121,899 

1926 ” £165,575 


In reference to profits since the date of its regis. 
tration on July 12, 1917, the company has paid 131}4% 
in dividends, and has distributed 245,000 fully paid 
shares as bonus, which, on June 30, 1926, had a 
market value of £704,375. In addition 105,000 
shares were offered to shareholders for subscription 
at par when the price was £3 7s. 6d. per share. He 
stated that he had lately spent some time on the 
various properties belonging to the Corporation, and 
as a result of his visit a more active development 
policy had been adopted, the mines are to be equipped 
on a larger scale, and the output increased. The 
railway to Shabanie should be completed by May 31, 
and any risk of transport, so far as this one mine 
is concerned, will then be eliminated. He further 
expressed the opinion that when additional power js 
available the Shabanie Mine alone should produce 
1,400 tons per month. I recommend these shares as 
a lock-up mining investment. Present price about 57s. 


REMARKABLY GOOD” 

At the annual meeting of Threlfall’s Brewery the 
other day a shareholder described the report and 
accounts as remarkably good, and the description is 
certainly appropriate. Despite adverse industrial con- 
ditions, the profits showed an increase of some £40,000 
on those of the preceding year, an achievement which 
the chairman, Major C. M. Threlfall, ascribed to the 
good quality of the company’s wares and to judicious 
advertising. An interesting statement in connexion 
with the restriction of coal supplies was that the 
company had been able to keep its breweries steadily 
working by means of the partial use of oil fuel. 

' 


BRITISH SHIPPING 

‘* 1 am as firm a believer as ever [ have been in the 
future of British shipping, provided the ordinary course 
of economic laws is not subverted.’’ Thus Sir Frederick 
Lewis, an authority on the subject, at last week's 
meeting of Furness, Withy & Co. This company 
of recent years has become mainly a ‘‘ holding” 
concern, but despite the bad times through which the 
industry has been and is passing, the profits for the 
year to April 30 last are no more than £5,700 down 
at £523,043, so that the dividend and bonus at 5% 
and 24% respectively (both tax free) are maintained. 


MALAYALAM’S PROGRESS 

At the annual meeting of Malayalam Plantations on 
July 29 the following figures were furnished, indica- 
ting the striking headway the company has made 
during the past five years: 


Year Total 

Ended planted Reserve Tea Rubber 

March area. land. crop. crop. 

Acres Acres. Ibs. Ibs. 

1922 ais 16,516 9,449 1,175,386 681,091 
1923 =o 16,594 9,261 1,787,040 990,647 
1924 26,388 36,644 7,718,902 2,276,658 
1925 26,421 36,747 8,025,388 2,593,999 
1926 eee 26,950 36,588 8,487,017 2,876,181 


Incidentally, the profits rose from £7,353 in 1922 
to £388,533 for the year ended March 30 last, and 
the dividend from 5% in 1923 to 25% in 1926. 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DousLe Acrostic No, 229 

Two RELISHES UPON OUR TABLES SEEN ; 

ONE FLAVQURS FISH, THE OTHER FISH HAS BEEN. 
‘* Direction, path,”’ in Arabic—that’s it! 

Peace, goodness, wisdom,—perfect, infinite. 
Twelve months it holds, but longer may not last. 
Transpose a Dacian settler of the past. 
‘* Soon seen through?’’ Nay, my friend, tis not the case. 
What is it but proximity in place? 
A maladv that plagues our dusky cousins. 
One little animal may harbour dozens. 
Gum-arabic it yields, and catechu. 

Curtail a character beloved by few. 

A spiny, musky, Madagascan beast. 
Old Sol’s there when he is not in the east. 


Sts 


Solution of Acrostic No. 227 


B arnu M} 

R hytin 

E levato R 1 Phineas Barnum (1810-91), the famous 
T ext-boo K American showman. 


H orse-chestnu T 2 A plant-eating Sirenian allied to the 
crA WwW manatee and dugong. It was a 
R ag Amuffin native of Behring’s Straits, but is 
T  nebmucn now extinct, no specimen having 
scutcheo N been seen for 200 years. 


Acrostic No. 227.—The winner is Lady Mottram (address, 
please!) who has chosen as her prize ‘ Echoes in Cornwall,’ by 
C. C. Rogers, published at The Bodley Head and reviewed in 
our columns on July 24, under the title of ‘ New Fiction.’ 
Four other competitors named this book, eighteen selected 
‘Naval Memories and Traditions,’ fifteen ‘ The Days of Their 
Youth,’ thirteen ‘ The Book of Bodley Head Verse,’ etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—Armadale, Baldersby, Barberry, E. Barrett, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. 
Robert Brown, Buns, C. H. Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, 
J. R. Cripps, Crucible, Dhualt, Doric, M. East, East Sheen, 
Estelaa G. M. Fowler, Fra, Gay, Hanworth, Jeff, Kirkton, 
Lilian, Madge, Martha, W. A. Maxwell, Met, H. de R. Morgan, 
N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Plumbago, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Trike, 
Yewden. 


Licht Wronc.—Bordyke, Boskerris, Carlton, Miss 
Carter, Maud Crowther, Dinkie, Dolmar, Farsdon, Cyril E. 
Ford, Hetrians, Rev. E. P. Gatty, Glamis, Miss E. A. Gothard, 
Jop, Gladys P. Lamont, Peter, Quis, R. Ransom, Still Waters, 
Hon. R. G. Talbot, Sir Joseph Tichborne, Tyro, C. J. Warden, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, D. L., Robert 
Fenner, Mrs. A. Lole, M. Overton, Rho Kappa, Stanfield, St. 
Ives, H. M. Vaughan. All others more. 


Acrostic No. 226.--Correct: Daedalus. One Light Wrong : 
Kirkton. Two Lights Wrong: Still Waters. 


Sisypnus.—What is your remedy for chapped lips? 
M. Sparrow.—Will look into the matter at once. 


‘You'll det more 
miles per 


Uniform everywhere - Reliable always 


ORMIs¥ 
%e INSTITUTE 


“FORM IS THE PRINCIPLE HOLDING 
TOGETHER THE ELEMENTS OF THING.” 


FORMISM is the elucidation of that principle. 
Our system of MIND training is an advance upon 
all other existing systems. 

This is more than a statement—it is a Cemons ra- 
tive fac’. 

The ines imable value ‘o those seeking ‘o qualify 
for professional, brsiness, or acade:nic posts is p oved 
from he first lesson. 

FORMISM puts you in line with basic principles ; 
you do the rest; tedious and superficial details are 
eliminated. 

A full comprehension of the fundaments of MIND 
must endow ‘our personality with all the power of 
d finit. and progressive purpcse. 

The FORMIST STUDENT possesses the ic 
FORMULA of SUCCESS. 
Details of co respon ence tuit on in MIND trai-ing, 
and ev branch of applied Psychology. will Le 
forwarded on applicati:n to :— 


123 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W.11 
Telephone: Park 7501. | 


NATURE’S CURE 


HERE is nothing which revives us 

much as change by the seaside. Basking 
in the sunshine, drinking in the sea breeze, 
cure is inevitable; we come back new people. 
Many worn-out mothers and young children, 
living in the slums, are in urgent need of this 
cure. A complete change, a modest week or 
fortnight by the seaside, works wonders in 
these often dreary lives. 


gives a poor slum . will give one 
mother and 3 child- - week's restful 
ren a glorious fort- holiday to poor 
night by the sea. mother with young baby. 


Gifts te Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., How. Chief Sec., 


THE 
CHURCH ARMY 


55 Bryanston Street, LONDON, W.1 
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YACHT SALES & 
CHARTERS, LTD. = 


YACHT BROKERS 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone : Gerrard 3157-8. Telegrams: ‘‘ Forenaft-London.” Thursd 
STEAM YACHTS 
1,30Q-TON TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE-ENGINED 
STEAM YACHT. Built to Lloyd's highest 
class. Large bunker capacity. Very good accommodation. 
Owner’s cabins in deckhouse. 12 staterooms for guests. 


Full details on request. Folio SY47. 


TON (about) STEAM YACHT. Built 1903, by Hen- 

derson, to the designs of G. L. Watson, of steel. 
Triple expansion engines. Speed 12 knots. Two deck- 
houses, 3 saloons, 10 staterooms. Now being reconditioned, 
and one of the finest yachts of her size. Low figure for 
immediate sale. Seen Solent. Folio SY60. 


2Q3Z-TON STEAM YACHT, built of steel in 1894 by - 
Day & Summers. Compound engines. Speed, 
9 knots, on economical consumption. Deckhouse, 
2 saloons, 4 staterooms. In excelient condition. Price 
£7,000. Folio SY38. MAT 
MOTOR YACHTS 
87-TON MOTOR CRUISER. Completed 1919 by well- 


known South Coast firm. 92 ft. x 15 ft. beam. Twin F / py 
Gardner engines, 110 h.p. each. Spacious accommodation. ° 

Electric lighting and heating. Seen Scotland. Price WA 250 

£12,000. Folio M1,013. 


52-TON MOTOR CRUISER, copper sheathed. Twin 


40 h.p. Semi-Diesel engines. Two saloons, 2 state- is 
rooms and forecastle. Lead«ballast. Speed 10 knots. Price H AV at 
£1,650. Seen South Coast. Folio M1,203. just a beiore- 
~ —— breakfast incident 


EW MOTOR CRUISER, 41 ft. 6 ins. x 10 ft. 2 ins. 
Draught, 3 ft. Built of oak and pitch-pine in 1925. 
Just completed. Saloon, 2 cabins, cockpit, which can be 
totally enclosed, galley, etc. 30 h.p. 4-cylinder marine 
engine. Speed 94 knots. Electric light. Smart vessel, 
luxuriously fitted. Lying Continent. Price £1,350. De- 
livered London or Southampton. M27. 


SAILING YACHTS 


175 TON POLE-MASTED AUX. SCHOONER, 99 ft. x 
20 ft. 4 ins. x 10 ft. 9 ins. draught. Copper sheathed. 


if you make use 
of the Gillette 
Blade. The finest 
of blade steel, a 
perfected process 
of manufacturing 
and vigilant 
inspection system —all of 


Composite built to Lloyd’s 20-year class. — saloons, 4 these attest the exceptional 
staterooms, bathroom. Twin 150 h.p. paraffin engines. . . 
Speed 8/9 knots. Electric light and heating. Price £7,500. value in the Gillette Blade. 


Seen Solent. Folio A1,140. eet ‘ a New Improved Gillette, it is 
———————— indeed the ideal way to a 
-TON AUX. KETCH. Spoon bow and counter stern. : 

it. x ft 7 ins. ft. draught. Built. 1008. ity, 
Recently reconditioned and_ redecorated throughout. 4/ PER PACKET OF TEN 
Saloon, two staterooms and forecastle. Kelvin 12/16 h.p. T ty Shavi d 
engine. Seen Hamble River. Price £1,300. Folio A506. 
ies IN PACKETS OF FIVE 2/3 


2QZ-TON AUX. YAWL, 465 ft. x 11 ft. 4 ins. x 9 ft. 3 ins. (Ten Shaving Edges) 

depth. Built 1897 by well-known builders. Straight bow, Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers: 
counter stern. Copper sheathed and fastened. Saloon, 2 Hairdressers, Chemists, etc., throughout the 
staterooms, forecastle. Petrol-paraffin Parsons engine, 1923. Country. 


Very complete inventory. Seen Hamble river. Price £935. Oo 
Folio A496. 
1 J-TON AUX. YAWL. Built and designed by Luke. 
Spoon bow and counter. Saloon and _forecastle. 
Kelvin 6 h.p. engine. Well kept up. Price £750. Seen 


Hamble River. Folio A408. 
RAZOR 
WE HAVE OVER 1,500 YACHTS FOR SALE OR 


CHARTER ON OUR REGISTER. PLEASE WRITE ‘ 
“AND STATE YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


Gmuette Sarety Razor Lrp., 184-188 Great Portland St., W.1. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. August 9, 10 and 11 


POLA NEGRI in 
“FLOWER OF NIGHT" 


CLARA BOW and DONALD KEITH in 
“THE PLASTIC AGE" 
From the Novel by Percy Marks. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, August 12, 13 and 14 
EDNA PURVIANCE in Charles Chaplin's 


“A WOMAN OF PARIS" 


WANDA HAWLEY, MAE BUSCH and WARNER BAXTER in 
“AIN'T LOVE JUST WONDERFUL,"’ etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 

Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 29 
Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2., Gerrard 6179. Authors’ MSS. from 
1s. 3d. per 1,000. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, 
Plays, etc. Known or unknown writers.—Claude Stacey, 
Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Est. 1919. 


ITERARY RESEARCH, editing and proof-reading by 

experienced writer and student at B.M. and other chief 

libraries. | Musical subjects specially. French, German, 
Italian. Write Box 522, c/o Streets, 8 Serle Street, W.C.2. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3% guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms: five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
478. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


OYAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkesbury, 

Glos. Redecorated and refurnished. Leading County 

Hotel. ’Grams: Tophole.’” ’Phone: 36. A.A., R.A.C. 
appointed, garage. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 7.8.1926 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash 4 Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

lourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Bonk, & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


pee Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon wt 


Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Ps vices. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
@ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.G B. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES #& CO., 122, perme Street, London, B.C, 8, * 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Smollett’s Works, Edited by Saintsbury, nice set, 

12 vols., £2 2s.; Guy De Maupassant’s Works in English, 

nice set, 10 vols., £3; Hume’s Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds, 3 vols., 1889, 25s. ; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 30s 
First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 30s. ; 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 21s.; Le Petit 
Journal, large folio vol:, coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s.; Geo. 
Moore; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 21s.; The Tatler, First 
Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, 
Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, 
£4 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John 
Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s 6d.; pub. 
25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘‘ Cockfighting,”” 4 for £15, 
1841; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient 
Sex Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, 
best large type edit., 2 vols. illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The 
Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, 
rare, £6 6s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an 
Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. 
Barrie’s Works, “‘ Kirriemuir ' Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; 
Scott's novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., £3 3s. ; 
R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima "’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. 
Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Baxer’s Great Book Suop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896 ; 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist Edits., 1894-95; Letters of 
Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 
1888, paper covers. Any others by Kipling, paper covers, First 
Edits. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH WANTED (OLD) 2s. each tooth on 

Vulcanite; 4s. on Silver; 6s. on Gold; 12s. Platinum. 

No misleading prices. Cash by return.—Carlton Dental 
Works, Carlton, Notts. Bankers—Midland. 


OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 

Price 1s. 3d.—The Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, 

Hexham, receives a few pupils for training on business lines. 
Live out. Small Premium. 


USTIC and Teakwood GARDEN FURNITURE, Park and 

Garden Seats, Chairs, Tables, Rollers, and Mowers. Gar- 

den Equipment and the Invention of Inventions—Electric 
Illuminated Fairy Fountains for Indoors or Gardens (no direct 
water connexion required).—Sleightholme, Wholesale Furnisher, 
South Shields. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, and 

Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps 

and wall coping, rockery.—Geo Vint & Bros., Quarry 
Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


LUMS DIRECT.—Egg Plums, best for preserving, 12 Ibs. 

4s.; 24 Ibs. 7s. Victorias, 12 Ibs. 5s. 3d.; 24 Ibs. 9s. 6d. 

Baskets free. Carriage paid, passenger train. Order NOW 
with remittance. Delivery during August.—Littleton-Badsey 
Growers, Ltd., Blackminster, Vale of Evesham. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

S parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 

rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary's 
Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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Current Comments 


Industrial Aris 
AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 


Why a Strong Second Chamber is Needed 
MRS. LOUISE STEWART 


The Crisis of Kemalism ORIENS 
The Clydesiders JAMES JOHNSTON 


Has Mr. Shaw Understood Joan of Arc? 
PROF. CHARLES SAROLEA 


The Day of a Kipsigis J. G. LE BRETON 
The Character of Talk J. B. PRIESTLEY 


The Jubilee Wimbledon 
LT.-COL. W. LOCKWOOD MARSH 


The First Sea-Bathing 


The Isle of Man 
THE RT. HON. LORD RAGLAN 


“ Says Sergeant Murphy” 
Bach and Handel 
Terror and Pity 


*"AUVERGNE 


A. P. GARLAND 
C. HOWARD-JONES 
HORACE SHIPP 


¢( The Beard R. B. INCE 
STORIES ; Latif G. HARRISON-MATHEWS 


Poetry — Theatre — Books 


Annual Subscription: 14/- post free to all parts of the world. } egg 
Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, —, 8.W.1. Published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode (Publications) Ltd., 9 East Harding Street, E. Gs. 
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A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 


Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD,, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | son 100 Mavs & Plans,7/46 
NORTH WALES. EVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illus Meme 6/- Maps & 4. 


2/- - - THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


L 

2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE 2/- 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastb 
Leonards, Bournemouth, Exeter, "Paignton, Ex 
mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, rtmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, 
Bideford, Wye Valley Severn Valley, Sam, Weston-super- Mare, Mal- 
vern, Hereferd, Worcester, Gl ndrindod, Bala, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley. Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettwys-y-coed, No: 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, The Peal 
Isle of Wight, and ame Islands, should use DARLINGTON’ 
HANDBOOKS, 2/- each 
Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 

York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Editor - H. M.SWANWICK 
CHIEF CONTENTS: AUGUST NUMBER 
Disarmament—The ‘Acid Test” of the 
League. By General Count Max Montgelas 
The Franc. Drastic Measures Needed. 
By Robert Dell 
The Syrian Mandate—II. 
By F. Seymour Cocks 
The International Problem of Tangier. 
By W.F.S. 
The Rising Tide of Islam. 
By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 


A Study in British Far-Eastern 
ill.—The Settlement Offer 
By John Smith 


By Bertram Pickard 


Hong-Kong : 
Diplomacy. 
of February, 1926. 


The B.I.T. on Board. 


WHAT TO READ :— 
Contemporary History. By Professor Beazley 
and many other first-hand articles on important 


international questions. Also cartoons from 
foreign papers, reviews, correspondence, etc. 


PRICE MONTHLY 


Per Annum 4/- post free. Outside Europe 5/- 


Obtainable through any Newsagent, or from the Publishers, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. August, 1926. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 


The Flag Question in South Africa 
BY SIR DRUMMOND CHAPLIN, K.C.M.G. 


Conservative Innocents Abroad 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ALFRED KNOX, KCB. 
The Steelyard Over Again BY IAN D. COLVIN 


A Volunteer Signalman in the General Strike 
BY MAJOR T. PRESTON, M.C. 


Bygone Travelling 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER MACRAE 


Evolution and Revolution in the British Navy 
BY A BRITISH ADMIRAL 


A Cambridge Scholar on Shakespeare 
BY SIR GEORGE GREENWOOD 


The South Wales Squires BY A. G. BRADLEY 
The Law of Strikes BY A LONDON J.P. 
Fontenoy BY H. A. BRYDEN 


Blackwater BY A. C. G. HASTINGS 


Correspondence Section 
England’s Industrial Peril BY ARTHUR KITSON 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed o the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : : 
Paul, in the County of London, by Heraert Reach, L1p., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6. 


Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St 
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